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““REALITY TOURS” 
—THE NEW TRAVEL 


The speeding up of communications and transport by land, sea 
and air has quickened man’s mind with the desire and cultural need 


for wider travel. 


Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s distances and, 
conversely, enlarged the bounds of human knowledge. These happen- 
ings are reacting in turn upon the spirit and character of modern 
travel. The day of dalliance in travel has passed. A new technique 
of travel has emerged. It demands interest and enjoyment, but, above 
all, close contact with realities that will keep the traveller abreast 


of the new speed in the World’s exchange of knowledge. 


South Africa—and there, indeed, are realities and vast potential: 
differing from those of other lands—fulfills in many ways the require- 
ments of the new travel. Our Special Winter Tours for 1935-36 
are designed to reveal these to the visitor and to simplify his travel 


arrangements. 





“Reality Tours,” a comprehensive programme of sailings and costs, 
will be mailed gratis on request to The Director, Publicity and Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
(Phone: Whitehall 4488.) 
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Only those who know the full facts, can 
realise how hard life is so often, in the slums 
of East London. Sickness and sorrow 
follow close on the heels, of over-crowding 
and poverty. Please assist us to change 
sickness into health; sorrow into 
gladness. 
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valescent Home 
for a fortnight at 
a cost of 30/- 
each. Contribu- 
tions, large or 
small, gratefully 
acknowledged by 
The Percy 
Ineson, Super- 
intendent, 
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Bromley Street, 
Stepney, E. I. 


Central Hall, 3 


Commercial Road, 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY. “’Twixt Aldgate 
Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post 
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Holidays 


SOVIET RUSSIA 










grad, Moscow, Crimea, 


Caucasus, etc. 





For 2, 3, or 4 weeks, with five days 
at sea each way, from £1 per day 
inclusive. 


SATURDAY SAILINGS. 


Full details from any Leading Travel 
Agents, or INTOURIST, LTp., Bush 
House, Lendon, W.C. Ps 
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PARKE-DAVIS 
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Use it for one week and you will al- 
ways shave thus. That is why we 
gladly offer you aseven-day free trial 
tube. You will be delighted with the 
comfort and efficiency of | this 
perfected shaving cream. 


tubes 1s. 6d. of all 
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Shaving becomes a morning joy 
with Parke-Devis, for your 
beard is softened and your skin 
is soothed. Write for a week’s 
free supply to Box 113/34, 

Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, W.1 
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ON TOUR WITH 
SACRED MERCHANDISE 


The Bible Society’s representative, on tour in 
Amazonia, gives the following incidents in his 


“es Log ” _— 


““Colporteur Bellarmino read the Word in a 
| house which threatened to fall on him as he sat 
| on an old wooden box, but the leaning poles held 
out, and the colporteur returned with a duck in 
exchange for a New Testament. 


| 
| 


“A man in rags visited our launch, with a load 

of oranges for sale. Some verses from St. 

Matthew were read to him, and he exchanged 
_ one hundred oranges for a New Testament. 


“Indians of the Apalai tribe met us—happy, 
smiling folks, but with no wnitten language and 
not understanding Portuguese—no possibility of 
leaving with them the Message of Heavenly Joy. 
What a tragedy !”’ 


Will you help the Bible Society to make the 
Word of God available for every man in his own 
tongue, so that the colporteurs may carry the 
sacred merchandise to all peoples? 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE recall of Ministers to London, the conferences 
with Opposition leaders and Dominion High Com- 
missioners, expressions of public opinion like that con- 
tained in the Archbishop of York’s letter to The Times, 
provide a remarkable and impressive demonstration of 
national unity in face of a threat to the very basis of 
the League of Nations. These lines are being written of 
necessity before the meeting of the Cabinet, and every- 
thing will depend on the decisions there taken ; but it is 
due to the Government to recognise that their handling 
of the situation so far has been all it should be. They 
have displayed patience, a conciliatory temper and a 
readiness to go to almost undue lengths of compromise, 
only revealing gradually, and with strict avoidance of all 
appearance of menace, the firmness and decision essential 
at such a juncture on the part of any nation conscious 
of its obligations as a signatory of the League Covenant. 
Signs increase that a strong lead by this country at 
Geneva would be widely welcomed and generally followed, 
and the neutrality legislation under discussion in the 
United States confirms the impression that that country 
will avoid any step calculated to impede collective 
action by the League. Meanwhile, hints of the hopes 
that are being built in Germany on a_ breakdown 
of the League system should assure the hesitant of 
the vital necessity of defending that system against 
all assaults, 

* * * * 

The United States and Sanctions 
One of the most important factors in the international 
situation is obviously the attitude of the United States 
in the event of the decision of the Le: ague of Nations to 
impose against Italy sanctions which might involve the 
stoppage of American exports to that country. With 
Congress on the. point of adjourning, and the sentiment 
against ‘* entanglement ” in European affairs as strong 
as ever, there is small likelihood of any legislation that 
Would permit Mr. Roosevelt to follow what is pretty 


certainly his inclination and co-operate actively with the 
League. There may be an embargo on the export of 
arms to both belligerents, but nothing more. But the 
handling of any situation that might arise as the result of 
the stoppage of American ships would rest with the 
President and the State Department, not with Congress. 
It is pertinent therefore to recall that one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first acts after taking office was to authorise Mr. Norman 
Davis to announce at Geneva that America was willing 
to consult with other States in face of a threat to peace, 
and that if one State was designated as the aggressor, 
and America concurred in the designation, ‘* we will refrain 
from any action tending to defeat such collective efforts 
which the States may thus make to restore peace.” That 
declaration of considered policy may be of the first 
importance in the immediate future. But has Mr. 
Roosevelt been invited ‘“ to consult with other States ” ? 
It is high time. 
* x * at 

Dr. Schacht’s Warning 

It has been obvious for some time past that serious 
conflicts were going on beneath the uneasy surface of 
Nazi politics. The unwonted silence of General Goe ring 
and the Jew-baiting field-day in Berlin have both pointed 
to a temporary ascendancy of the party’s Left Wing. 
The counter-offensive of the Right came with a most out- 
spoken speech by Dr. Schacht on Sunday. Dr. Schacht 
has never lacked courage, and it involved some risk for 
him, never regarded by the Nazis as one of themselves, 
to take sides as definitely as he did. He will have made 
many enemies for himself—there are reports of an open 
clash between him and Dr. Goebbels—and the tone of his 
utterance was so gloomy that it cannot have made many 
enthusiastic friends. The most surprising feature of the 
speech was the change it revealed in Dr. Schacht’s 
attitude towards Germany’s foreign creditors. He went 
out of his way to recall that these creditors are not 
Governments but “ thousands of private persons who 
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have lent us their savings,” and though he promised no 
increase in debt payments he “ greatly regretted that 
Germany is not able to meet her obligations to the full.” 
The same solicitude for foreign opinion (can Dr. Schacht 
be cherishing the illusion that he could raise a loan ?) was 
doubtless responsible for a fierce attack on the Jew- 
baiters—*‘ verminous rascals,” they were called—who 
interfere in economic policy without authority and in a 


disturbing manner. 
* * * * 


A Gloomy Outlook 

For those who attempt to read the oracle of internal 
developments in Germany, however, the most interesting 
parts of Dr. Schacht’s speech were those which referred 
to the economic policy of which he is dictator. They 
were hardly cheerful. ‘‘ Again and again we must tell 
the German people that they do not live in a land which 
flows with milk and honey ”; wage increases were quite 
impossible; indeed, there were to be even more rigorous 
measures of economic conscription. All this is strange 
language for half-way through the third of the Fihrer’s 
promised four years. Dr. Schacht gave open expression 
to the alarm which has been rapidly spreading among 
bankers and economists about the swelling size of the 
Government’s debt. He was careful to condemn inflation 
as a suicidal policy, but he had to admit that the vast 
expenses of the re-armament programme were being 
entirely met by the creation of short-term debt. Indeed, 
a credit inflation is well under way, as attested by the 
continued rise of prices. Dr. Schacht has shown himself 
a consummate technician, but by all the indications 
he is almost at the point where he must either refuse to 
finance further re-armament or else adopt more obviously 
inflationary methods. The choice will not be easy—if, 
indeed, Dr. Schacht has any choice. 


* * * * 


China’s Ministerial Manoeuvres 

One of the keys to an understanding of Chinese 
politics is that resignations should never be taken at 
their face-value. Mr. Wang Ching-wei, the Prime Minister, 
has now found that his health is more robust than he 
thought it, and he may very likely continue in office 
after all, particularly since the members of “The Sun 
dynasty,” General Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. H. H. Kung and 
Dr. Sun-fo, are insistent that he shall. All the leading 
political figures are assembling in Nanking for the pending 
Kuomintang Conference, and it seems probable that 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who has done notable work 
in repelling the Communist menace in Szechwan and 
restoring confidence in that important Western province, 
is aiming at strengthening the Cabinet by the inclusion 
of personalities like Dr. Wang Chung-hui, at present a 
Judge of the Hague Court, and Dr. Hu Han-min, the 
left-wing leader. Dr. Hu’s entry into the Government 
would ease relations between Nanking and Canton. 
General Chiang evidently hopes to establish a reasonable 


modus vivendi with Japan without sacrificing any 
vital interest. But whether Japan, with her obvious 


designs on Northern China, is disposed to be content 
with that is far from certain. 
* * * * 


The Naval Conference 

With the United States, Japan and France all assenting 
in principle to the holding of a naval conference in 
London in the coming autumn, there is every prospect 
that a conference will be held. That the prospects of 
a satisfactory agreement emerging from it are bright 
it would be affectation to pretend. Each nation has its 
own policy and its own purposes to serve, and to reconcile 
them all will be a formidable task. Great Britain, 
abandoning the hope of global limitation, wants qualita- 


—SSe 
tive reduction, @.¢c., a limitation on the size of different 
types of vessel. Japan desires a lower total tonnage 
figure than exists at present, with the idea of achievin 
parity with the United States by bringing the American 
fleet down to her own level; but agreement on that point 
is almost beyond -hope. France’s standard will pe . 
some extent determined by the Anglo-German agree. 
ment fixing the size of the German fleet at 85 be 
cent. of our own. The intentions of Italy in her present 
mood cannot be predicted. A fundamental fact jis tha 
the capital ship fleets of Britain, Japan and the Unite 
States will all be obsolete when the Washington Agree. 
ment expires at the end of this year with the exception 
of one or two individual vessels (including the two ships 
each which France and Italy are building under the 
Washington Agreement) and that to replace them would 
lay an intolerable strain on the resources of this country 
and the United States, to say nothing of Japan. Fo 
that reason there is some faint hope that the advocates 
of capital ships of ten or twelve thousand tons may 
yet get a hearing. ; 

* * * * 


Herr Hitler and the Churches 


What Herr Hitler’s personal views on the Church 
conflict in Germany are remains undisclosed. But 
both the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Protestant 
Confessional Synod have been convinced by the acts 
of Herr Hitler’s Ministers that a new phase of accen- 
tuated struggle is before them. Reichsbishop Miller 
and his German Christians have become negligible, 
The field is divided between Dr. Rosenberg’s neo-pagans 
on the one hand, and the Catholics, relying on a coneordat 
which the State is consistently violating, and the Con- 
fessional Synod. Against the latter the weapon of finance 
is now invoked, the pastors being threatened with the 
stoppage of their salaries unless they conform to all 
the demands of the State as represented by the new 
Minister for Church Affairs, Herr Kerrl, who claims 
the right to administer various funds which a committee 
of the Synod has hitherto kept in its own hands. Asa 
foretaste of what may be in store generally the Silesian 
Synod, moderate though it was almost to the point of 
compromise, has been dissolved by Herr Kerrl’s orders. 
On the face of it the State might seem seriously threatened 
by the joint hostility of the enemies it has made, Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics, Jews, and the victims of low 
wages and high prices. Actually, while there is a common 
fear, there is no co-operation, and nowhere the smallest 
inclination to open political opposition. 

* * a * 


Misplaced Factories 

The year 1934 showed no change in the persistent 
and disturbing tendency of new industry to neglect the 
old and stricken industrial area of the north and to settle 
in the prosperous south. Of the 37,200 persons employed 
in new factories in Great Britain no fewer than 18,100— 
or nearly half—were in the southern or south-western 
area, and of these 15,750 were in Greater London. In 
the north-western and north-eastern areas, on the other 
hand, which include the populous industrial counties 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Durham, the new factories 
only found room for 8,200 persons. The greatest amount 
of new employment was found for workers in the regions 
where unemployment was least; the least amount of 
new employment in the regions where distress from lack 
of work was more acute than anywhere else. Here we 
have illustrated the grievous misdirection, geographically, 
of industrial development—an error that could be 
avoided if industry were subject to planning, or even if 
measures were taken to make it worth while for employers 
to establish their works where they are most needed. 
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Prison Reform or Reaction ? 
sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, whose death was announced 
jst Tuesday, has probably done more than any other 
man to state and promote the modern British view of 
rison treatment, which aims at the reform of the 
criminal. This, one had hoped, was not merely the 
British view, but the view of contemporary civilisation 
in all countries. But it is not. At the International 
Penal and Prison Congress at Berlin, the German delegates 
strongly supported the view of a Dutch judge, Dr. Miller, 
who advocates more, not less, severe sentences, and 
reduction rather than increase of the humanising and 
educative influences in prison life. Mr. Alexander 
Paterson’s statement of the British view, that the State 
is not justified in abandoning hope of the reform of any 
criminal, was supported by the representatives of a 
majority of countries ; but the German delegates, who 
appear to be mostly lawyers rather than experts in prison 
administration, will no doubt support Dr. Miiller’s reac- 
tionary motion, and since, by an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, voting at the conference is by heads, the Germans, 
with an enormous delegation, may quite well carry 
resolutions embodying their views. But the difference 
of opinion serves to show how deep is the dividing line 
between democratic and Fascist principles. 
* * * * 

The Milk Marketing Board Poll 

As we anticipated in a leading article a fortnight ago, 
the ballot of milk produeers has given a large majority 
for the continuance of the Milk Marketing Scheme (81 
per cent. of individual votes, or 86} per cent. of votes 
based on cow population). Seventy-one thousand out of 
169,000 registered producers did not vote at all—a fact 
which does not argue great enthusiasm for the scheme. 
Indeed, whilst the farmers realise that, as we pointed 
out, it is out of the question to jettison the whole 
organisation on which milk marketing is now based, 
their vote for continuing it is far from showing that 
they are satisfied. The Marketing Board has yet to 
prove what it can do. It has now behind it much 
experience, which should show what to aim at and what 
to avoid. It has stimulated production. It has failed 
to stimulate consumption (apart from the device of 
supplying school children). It has to find a means of 
bringing down the price of liquid milk, either by reduc- 
ing the price of distribution, or by circumventing 
the professional distributors. Advertising campaigns 
can do something, but the consumption of liquid milk 
in this country will not be what it should be until the 
price to the consumer is much lower than it is. 


* * * * 


Neglect of the Highway Code 

An examination of the latest statistics of road accidents 
shows, according to the Ministry of Transport, that 
most of them could have been avoided if the principles 
of the new Highway Code had been obeyed. Hundreds 
of thousands of motorists, cyclists and pedestrians are 
still unaware of or indifferent to the fact that their right 
to drive potentially dangerous vehicles along the road, 
or to ride or walk on roads used by such vehicles, is 
subject to conditions to which they must conform in 
the public interest. The new order to halt on approach- 
ing a main road may be inconvenient, but it must be 
obeyed. ‘Traffic in certain circumstances may seem 
to be unduly slowed down—but the rules are designed 
to save life, and complaints by motorists that they are 
put to some inconvenience by the Ministry’s regulations 
will, unless the restrictions become grandmotherly, evoke 
scant sympathy. The efforts that have been made to stop 
the intolerable carnage have not produced much result. 
ir 
They would have if the Highway Code, now made 
available to everyone, had. been strictly observed. 


Hundreds of deaths and injuries would have been avoided. 
If the Code continues to be disregarded, only one course 
will be open to the authorities—to tighten up the 
means of instituting proceedings against offenders and 
to stiffen the penalties until the public learns how to 
behave. But it is still possible to achieve road-safety by 
other means. 
* * * * 
Fourteen-year-old Miners 
We are accustomed in this country to pride ourselves 
upon the fact that the conditions governing work in 
factories and mines are equal to the best in the world 
and superior to those prevailing in backward countries ; 
and indeed one of the reasons why we have refused to 
accept the compulsory 48-hour week is that it might 
handicap this country as compared with countries where 
conditions of work are low. Yet the International Labour 
Office, reporting on “ Children and Young Persons under 
Labour Law,” has to show that we are behind many 
of the countries usually considered backward in allowing 
fourteen-year-old boys to work underground in mines. 
In China, Japan and Ecuador the minimum age is 16 or 
17. In Bulgaria, Poland, Turkey and Russia it is 18. 
But boys straight from school are sent to work under- 
ground in this country. This is a case where ventilation 
of the facts should be sufficient to get the facts changed. 
* * * * 
Ill-Treatment of Children 
The annual report of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, whose work is steadily 
expanding, serves to show also how much need there is 
for its activities. The number of inspectors, 265, is 
larger than ever before, and the number of cases dealt 
with is greater than at any period since the War. But 
persuasion has often proved more efficacious than legal 
action, and there has been a decline in the number of 
prosecutions. Whilst fewer cases of “ neglect * have been 
reported, cases of ill-treatment and assault have risen 
from 4,208 to 4,814—the highest on record. More 
than a quarter of these occurred when the father had 
been long unemployed, and the increase of cruelty with 
violence is perhaps rightly attributed to the emotional 
stress in family life arising from continuous unemploy- 
ment. But it should be added that the greater activity 
and better organisation of the Society lead to the 
discovery of acts of cruelty which at one time would 
never have been reported at all. 
* * * * 
Retailers’ Profits 
In regard to certain classes of goods, the consumer 
continues to be convinced that the price he pays to the 
retailer is far too high compared with the price paid 
to producers. This charge is not one which can safely 
be brought against any class of trade so far as most 
manufactured articles are concerned, and least of all the 
draper. Mr. Chitham, speaking at the Drapers’ Summer 
School at Oxford last Monday, was able to show, on 
the authority of statistics compiled by the Bank of 
England and the London School of Economics, that the 
rate of net profit in all classes of retail trade 
was 5.7 per cent., an amount certainly not excessive in 
view of the services rendered and the risks taken. But 
what is true of manufactured goods is not necessarily 
true of all goods—for example, milk, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables, fish, that come mostly from the farmer or 
the fisherman. Even in these cases the smaller retailers 
may not make undue profits, but the distributive trades 
as a whole do—and this is a serious part of the whole 
problem of marketing which so far has been almost 
untouched by the marketing schemes. When the dis- 
tributors of farm produce are content with profits as 
small as the draper makes, the farmer and the consumer 
will be much better off. 


average 
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THE CRISIS 


OR crisis it undisguisedly is—a crisis not merely 
in the destinies of Abyssinia or of Italian Fas- 
cism, but in the fate of Europe and the world. The 
breakdown of the Paris conversations, and its causes, 
have lifted the issue finally from the national to the 
international plane. As Le Temps observes most 
justly, “it is principles that are at stake, principles 
on which in the years immediately ahead the whole 
future of international politics may depend.” Mr. 
Baldwin has rightly interpreted the sentiments and 
convictions of this country—apart from that 
strangely assorted quartette, Lord Beaverbrook, Lord 
Rothermere, Lady Houston and Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
who urge that the wrongdoer should be left to profit 
by his crime unimpeded—in the laudable promptitude 
with which he has summoned the Cabinet to decide 
on this country’s policy at Geneva. For what is at 
stake is all that democracy stands for, all that is 
implied in the term international morality ; all the 
sanctity of pledges; all that subordination of national 
interests to principles of right and justice which made 
the only harvest worth salving from the carnage of the 
War. Signor Mussolini has set himself to flout de- 
liberately every ideal except the ideal of material 
force and a victory achieved through the subjugation 
of an unarmed enemy by every lethal achievement of 
modern science. He disdains to state even such case 
as he has. It has had to be stated for him at Paris 
by Mr. Eden and M. Laval to provide a basis for pro- 
posals so far-reaching in their demands on Abyssinia 
that their rejection by Italy proves that that country 
under its present leader has no aim but aggression and 
annexation. 

The defiant proclamation of resolve to commit an 
act of international brigandage is a challenge beyond 
evading to a world that has pledged itself that inter- 
national brigandage shall cease. If Signor Mussolini 
is left to do his will, the whole precarious structure of 
the post-War world crumbles in ruins. Might will be 
exalted over right, instead of being enlisted as the 
servant of right. Cynical violation of pledges will be 
proved to pay. The hope that the moral, and if need 
be the material, foree of the world would be available 
in defence of the victim of aggression will be dispelled 
for a generation, if not for ever. And, in a field nar- 
rower than the universal, yet vast and terrific in its 
potentialities, the immense black populations of the 
British and French and Belgian colonies in Africa will 
conclude that the white man is after all not the 
defender and instructor of the black but his ruthless 
and unprincipled assailant. Those are the consider- 
ations that must be present to the mind of every 
member of the Governments of Great Britain and 
France and all other countries members of the 
League of Nations. But to none does the issue present 
itself so stark as to Britain and France. Those 
countries are the principal Great Powers in the 
League. They stand in special relationship to Italy 
in Europe. They have treaty understandings with 
her regarding Abyssinia, and colonies of their own 
lie on Abyssinia’s frontiers. Acting together as 
leaders at Geneva they can make the success of 
‘Signor Mussolini’s  flagitious project impossible. 





Kither of them singly would make the attempt j, 
vain. 

No heavier responsibility has rested since the sup. 
mer of 1914 on any body of men than has to be faced 
today by Mr. Baldwin and M. Laval and their ¢. 
leagues. They have no complex issue before them, 
Signor Mussolini has simplified everything by rejecting 
proposals that gave him more than he ever had any 
legitimate right to ask, and the only question now jy | 
whether the members of the League of Nations are ty | 
stand by the undertakings they gave when they signed ; 
its Covenant. If enough of them do that to make | 
their co-operative action decisive then the principles | 
laid down in 1919 will be vindicated in face of g 
defiant challenge, the collective system will prove 
itself a decisive factor in world-politics, and the para- 
lysing apprehension of war will be in large measure 
lifted from humanity. If the task is shirked, ambition 
and rapacity will be enthroned as recognized policy, | 





and all that will be left for a country like our own will 4 
be to withdraw itself as far as possible into isolation, | 
confining its intercourse to its own Dominions and 7 


such States as still share its views of the principls ~ 


that should govern national behaviour. Yct a single 
glance at the disposition of the territories of the British 
Commonwealth throughout the world shows how 
futile any such endeavour must be. 

If Signor Mussolini is to be checked in his aggression 
what practical measures are involved ? It can hardly 
be doubted that the unjust and indefensible en- 
bargo on the export of arms to Abyssinia will be 
raised forthwith, and that on the export to Italy 
also, though the latter must, of course, be immedi- 
ately reimposed by joint decision at Geneva if the 
crisis develops unabated. That is relatively a small 
matter. What the League, and therefore the British 
and French and every other Cabinet, is faced with is 
the problem of applying some form of sanctions, in 
the first instance—and it may be hoped the last— 
economic. The questions involved are the inherent 
efficacy of such action; the danger of its provoking 
military retaliation by Italy ; and the fear of compli- 
cations with States not members of the League which 
might object to their commerce with Italy being 
temporarily interfered with. These are grave mat- 
ters, and the last men to take a light view of them will 
be the Ministers in whose hands in different countries 
the decision rests. 

The efficacy of cutting off financial and commercial 
relations with Italy, even if the action were confined 
to the League States, is hardly in question. The 
pressure would soon be irresistible, for public opinion 
in the United States on Signor Mussolini’s action 
is unanimous, and President Roosevelt announced 
two years ago that the United States would not 
impede collective action against an aggressor whom 
she recognized as such. Neither the United States 
nor Germany is likely, in any case, to feel much 
temptation to supply goods to a Government 


incapable of paying for them. As for Japan, 
business no doubt is business, but her sympathies 
at present appear to be with Abyssinia. The 
idea that Italy might take armed action against 
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nations exerting economic pressure on her is not to be 
seriously contemplated so long as they present a solid 
front, and if they are not prepared to do that, they had 
petter not so much as pass a condemnatory resolution. 
That Germany might profit by the occasion to fish in 
troubled waters is an obvious possibility. But Herr 
Hlitler can have little sympathy with Signor Musso- 
lini’s methods. He has his territorial ambitions, but 
he has emphatically disclaimed all idea of armed 
action in the case either of Austria or of colonies. 
The eleventh hour has not yet struck. The Covenant 
has not so far been actually violated. The crisis may 
still somehow be averted. M. Laval, in particular, 
can be counted on to exert all efforts to the last 


JEWS AND 


HE Nineteenth Zionist Congress opened at Lucerne 
last Tuesday, attended by 450 delegates repre- 
senting more than 900,000 members of the Zionist 
organization in about fifty different countries. The 
movement has increased its membership since Ger- 
many adopted her relentless policy towards the Jews, 
and the political organization which was founded 
38 years ago with the object of securing a national 
home in Palestine now finds its attention directed 
to the defence of Jewish interests in all parts of 
the world. Not that Palestine becomes less im- 
portant. It has become more important in view 
of the crowds of exiles who can no longer secure 
domicile in countries which once freely admitted 
them, and can acquire a new citizenship in no country 
if not in the Palestinian national home. 

For nearly two thousand years the Jews have been 
without a country or separate nationality. Efforts 
have been made, sometimes by Governments, some- 
times by hostile populations, to exterminate them ; 
but they have survived. They have refused to 
be assimilated by other peoples, and have clung to 
their own religion and social habits. Though obsti- 
nately tenacious of their own customs and character- 
istics, and convinced of a racial mission bequeathed to 
them by their ancestors, they have not of their 
own will separated themselves from the interests 
of countries which gave them citizenship; indeed, 
wherever it has been permitted, as in Britain, they 
have thrown themselves with zeal into the political, 
social and artistic interests of their adoptive nation. 
No one would suggest that a Disraeli or a Rothschild 
was lacking in patriotism; and Jews have been 
appointed without the least misgiving to hold the 
offices of Viceroy, Governor-General and Lord 
Chief Justice. No responsible person has ever 
dared to suggest that such men stood for any 
interest but the interest of the country that appointed 
them. 

Whilst almost everyone, in such a country as 
Britain, admits the industry, the talent, the public 
spirit and patriotism which have again and again 
distinguished members of the Jewish race, none the 
less it would be idle to deny that even among peoples 
who most respect the Jews there are certain mental 
reservations about them, when they are considered 
as a race, a certain uneasiness in the attitude to 
them: whilst in other countries, conspicuously 
Germany, there is bitter animosity amounting to 





moment in that hope. But if that moment comes the 
British Government must be ready to play its part 
as a loyal signatory of the League. It is not called 
upon to act alone, and cannot. But neither can it 
tamely wait on some lead from somewhere else. It 
must be prepared to give the lead itself—in firm part- 
nership, it may be hoped, with France. Many of 
Italy’s desires can be gratified. The whole question 
of access to trade and_ settlement in Africa 
can be discussed with an open mind. But one 
condition is fundamental: there must be no resort 
to war. To any violation . of that the world 
must present a resolute, and if necessary an active, 
opposition. 


THE WORLD 


violent hatred. How are we to account for this ? 
Is it simply that they are Semites living among 
Aryans, and that instinctive race prejudice works 
the mischief? That this explanation is inade- 
quate becomes clear when we recall such facts as 
that in Russia, before the revolution, there was no 
intolerance towards other Oriental peoples, but 
repeated persecution of the Jews. 

We must look for the explanation not in any single 
factor, but in many—their religion, their racial 
persistence, their lack of country and their economic 
activities. Their claim to religious superiority 
exposed them to persecution as it exposed the early 
Christians under the Roman Empire. Their clannish- 
ness and family co-operation made them formidable. 
Driven from one country to another by persecution, 
they arrived as landless men, forced to earn their living 
by their wits. And therefore in many parts of the 
world they have never been known as cultivators of 
the soil, sharing the hard work of the land with 
farmers and peasants, but chiefly as townsmen, 
bringing with them skill in trades. The influx of 
Jews into England from Poland and Germany was 
still continuing in the half century before the War. 
They arrived poor, and often almost destitute, and 
they were accused of providing the human material 
for the sweated trades of the East End of London— 
particularly the cabinet-making, tailoring, and boot- 
and-shoe trades. And it is true that for a short 
time newcomers were willing to work for any miser- 
able wage that they could get, arousing the anger 
of trade unionists. But not for long. They soon 
learned to look after themselves, to earn good wages, 
and to set up their own businesses; and it is fair 
to recognize that to the hard work, enterprise and. 
cleverness of immigrant Jews London owes many 
important industries which contribute to its pros- 
perity. 

In all periods of history their thrift has made them 
objects of envy. They saved money, lent it at 
interest, and they have been held up to execration 
as Shylocks exacting their pound of flesh. Some 
of them made fortunes as financiers and bankers, and 
in this they were aided by their family connexions in 
other cities and in other countries. The wheels of inter- 
national banking went smoothly when the heads of 
banking houses in so many countries were Jews. But 
when the time came that high finance continued to 
flourish while industry was languishing, a cry went up 
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that the Jews were conspiring to hold the world under 
a stranglehold of finance. But though Jewish bankers 
must share the responsibility with other bankers 
and with governments for a conservative policy 
which has tended to discourage production, it 
is fair to point out that their racial associations 
have not made them supporters of that economic 
nationalism which has done most of the mischief. 
In an age of nationalism run mad they are by instinct 
and interest internationalists, working necessarily 
for co-operation between nations, and concerned in 
the main in the preservation of peace. Circumstances, 
including perhaps their own character, have con- 
spired to prevent the Jews from becoming a single 


nation with a country of their own; and one ma 
possibly be disturbed by the thought of so industrious 
so resourceful, so determined and obstinate a people 
constituting a separate Power working for its own 
hand; and note that in scattering this unyielding 
people over the face of the world Providence has 
distributed among all nations the leaven of their 
tremendous energy, restless brains, artistic en- 
thusiasm, and economic purposiveness. Today, 
pooling these qualities in their powerful Zionist 
organisation, which is becoming a State outside the 
States, they are setting themselves to solve their 
latest problem—that of their newly dispossesseq 
ones, who have neither country nor citizenship, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is fortunate that the Dominion representatives in 
London at this critical moment are most of them men 
with personal experience of Geneva. Mr. Bruce, the 
Australian High Commissioner, sat in the Assembly as 
far back as 1921 and represents his country on the 
Council today. Mr. Te Water, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, was President of the Assembly in 1933 ; 
Sir James Parr, of New Zealand, has sat in five Assemblies ; 
Col. Vanier, the Acting High Commissioner for Canada, 
was for years Canadian representative on various disar- 
mament committees at Geneva. High Commissioners 
do not, of course, determine policy, but the Dominion 
Cabinets can count on being particularly well advised 
from London on any contingency that may arise. I 
understand, by the way, that if war does break out in 
Abyssinia the Emperor will have at his disposal sur- 
prisingly well-equipped Red Cross units raised in this 
country. Lord Lugard, who as chairman of a committee 
in charge of the work is adding one more to his innumer- 
able services to Africa, has, I believe, received numbers 
of offers of personal service. But funds will, of course, 
be needed. There is little doubt that they will be 


forthcoming too. 
* x * * 


I am sorry to see that Sir Austen Chamberlain has left 
for the Continent. No one could for a moment grudge 
him a_ well-earned holiday, but his experience and 
support might be of the greatest value to the Government 
at this juncture. His speech in the House of Commons 
on July 11th was notable for its firm conclusion that 
*‘ in the last resort we had got to take our position at the 
Council table at Geneva and say openly that we were 
prepared to fulfil our obligations under the Covenant, 
even at the risk that others might refuse; that much 
we owed to the honour of the British name.” It is 
worth remembering that Mr. Eden served his apprentice- 
ship in foreign affairs as Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Sir Austen when the latter was Foreign Minister. 

* * * * 

The refusal of the proprietors of a well-known swimming- 
pool in Kent to admit coloured bathers i$ an unpleasant 
affair. Quite apart from any question of liberal-minded- 
ness, if ever there was a moment for avoiding such 
discrimination in the public interest it is today. It is 
in a sense the proprietor’s own affair, but the Southern 
Railway, which issues joint tickets for travel from 
London and admission to the pool, ought not to be a 
party to the ban. I should very much like to see it 
suspend those facilities unless they are made available 
to Indian as well as British subjects of King George. 
Meanwhile I note that the proprietor of another swimming- 
pool, asked whether he imposed similar racial restrictions, 
replied tersely, **We are not Germans,” 





What it means that there is no longer a Macleod of 
Macleod can only be fully understood by those who 
know Dunvegan and its castle, one of the most romantic 
as it is one of the oldest (the oldest, I risk contradiction 
in saying, in normal occupation) in the British Isles, 
Readers of Boswell almost know it from his description 
(so much better than Johnson’s own) of the sage’s stay 
at the castle in the course of the tour to the Hebrides, 
Sir Reginald Macleod was an impressive and picturesque 
figure, worthy in all respects of the great traditions he 
inherited. He was 82 when in 1929 he succeeded a 
still longer-lived brother, and with him the direct male 
line is now extinct, though his daughter, Mrs. Hubert 
Walter, has taken the name Macleod to keep it alive, 
But she has two daughters and no sons. 

* * * * 


The only consolation to be derived from the result of 
the fifth Test Match is the reflection that if it had lasted 
four days instead of three England would probably have 
won. Why the Australian matches should be given four 
days and the South African three I do not pretend to 
know, but it is a thoroughly bad arrangement, as shown 
by the fact that out of the five matches only one has 
been played to a finish. For their victory in that one the 
South Africans are entitled to full credit, particularly 
when it is remembered that they are a team of amateurs, 
playing less first-class cricket than most of the few 
amateurs in the English side, and far less than the many 
professionals. It is a chastening reflection that England 
has now been beaten successively by Australia, the West 
Indies and South Africa. 

x * * * 


I value transatlantic contacts. The following reaches 
me from New Hampshire, but its author is said to bea 
New York stockbroker :— 

“TI wonder if you appreciate the tremendous responsibility you 
and I are carrying ? Note these New Deal Statistics : 





Population of United States .. 6 124,000,000 
Eligible under Townsend Pension Scheme 50,000,000 
74,000,000 

Prohibited from working under Child Labour Act, 
or already working for the Government .. -- 60,000,000 
14,000,000 
Unemployed ee oe oe a ae eo 13,999,998 
Balance (You and I) left to produce the Nation’s goods 2 


——_—————— 


(And I’m all tired out).” 
* * * * 


Gifts for Dr. Goebbels ? 

‘* Birmingham is also experiencing a boom in Jews’ 
harps . . . One firm is producing 100,000 harps a week.” 
—The Times. JANUS. 
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JAPAN’S COST OF EMPIRE 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


APAN today is faced with a fateful and inescapable 
problem of national reckoning. Reduced to its 
simplest and bluntest terms, this problem might be 
hrased as follows: Does imperialism pay ? In other 
words, do the actual and prospective advantages of 
establishing direct or indirect control over foreign 
territories outweigh the heavy overhead eosts that are 
gn inevitable part of establishing such control and 
maintaining it against any possible challenge? It is no 
accidental coincidence that ever since the Manchurian 
occupation Japan has year after year registered large 
deficits in its budget. Between 1931-1932 and 1935-1936 
the State debt has increased by about three and a quarter 
pillion yen, or almost 50 per cent. The deficits, in turn, 
ae mainly attributable to the greatly heightened 
demands of the fighting services. A table of Japan’s 
military and naval appropriations for the last five years 
reads as follows : 


Army. Navy. 
1931-1982... ~~ 227,480,000 yen 227,120,000 yen 
1932-1933 oe os 311,630,000 307,590,000 ,, 


447,680,000 ,, 403,770,000 ,, 
488,500,000 ,, 


529,580,000 ,, 


1933-1934 ee ee 

1934-1935 ..  «. 453,220,000 ,, 

1935-1936 Ae ore 492,950,000 ,, 

The Army and the Navy are taking 46.7 per cent. of the 
appropriations in the current budget, or about 70 per 
cent. if revenue raised by floating new bonds is excluded. 
And at the present moment there is no sign that the 
demands of the military and naval authorities for con- 
tinued increases in funds will cease next year, or in any 
year within the predictable future. 
"The Navy is obliged to reckon with an, extremely 
unpromising outlook for general agreement on naval 
limitation. German naval rearmament has _ created 
problems in Europe which may be as baffling as the dead- 
lock which was reached at the preliminary London con- 
versations last year, when Japan insisted on parity with 
Great Britain and the United States, and the latter Powers 
stood firmly for the maintenance of the Washington 
ratio system. It is reliably reported that the Navy 
will put forward a figure of 700,000,000 yen as the 
minimum consistent with national safety when the budget 
for 1986-1937 comes up for discussion, 

As for the Army, the War Minister, General Senjuro 
Hayashi, recently returned from a trip of inspection in 
Manchukuo impressed with the difliculties which con- 
fronted the outlying Japanese garrisons in policing a 
wide expanse of territory in which guerrilla bandits are 
still active. He could hold out no hope of a reduction of 
the military expenditures connected with the occupation. 
Extra expenditures under the heading “ Manchuria 
Incident ” have totalled 820,000,000 yen since 1931. 

Now both the direct expenditures on military occupa- 
tion in Manchuria and a large part of the additional outlay 
on Army and Navy expansion may fairly be set down as 
overhead costs of empire. There is a close and un- 
mistakable connexion between Japan’s claim to hegemony 
in Kast Asia and its insistence on naval parity with Great 
Britain and America. Parity, of course, means over- 
Whelming strategic superiority in Far Eastern waters. 
These overhead costs have been heavy; what of the 
returns up to the present time? There has been an 
intensive development of Manchukuo, notably in such 
fields as railroad and road building and municipal con- 
struction in Hsinking, the new capital, and other towns, 
which has enlarged the market for Japanese goods and 
created new opportunities for Japanese labour and capital. 
This is reflected in the growth of the value of Japan’s 
exports to Manchukuo from 77,000,000 yen in 1931 to 
403,000,000 yen in 1934. Figures which have just been 


Tokyo. 
published for the first half of 1935 show that this 
growth is continuing. Japan’s exports amounted to 
205,677,000 yen, as against 176,313,000 yen in the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. Manchukuo was Japan’s 
best market in 1934, and absorbed about 18 per cent. of 
Japan’s exports. In an era of economic nationalism a 
protected preserve has its appeal; and many Japanese 
who are convinced that their country must expand or 
explode under the pressure of growing population in a 
constricted area, doubtless see in the figures of trade with 
Manchukuo a vindication of the forward policy which the 
Army initiated in 1931. 

But there is another aspect of the economic relationship 
between Japan and Manchukuo which is arousing the 
serious concern of Japanese economists. Japan’s sales 
to Manchukuo have been financed, in the main, by 
exportation of Japanese capital, which amounted to 
99,000,000 yen in 1932, to 176,000,000 yen in 1933, and to 
237,000,000 ven in 1934. The balance of trade between 
the two countries has been heavily one-sided in Japan’s 
favour. The repayment of interest and principal on the 
Japanese capital which has been invested in Manchukuo 
is made difficult because vested business interests in Japan 
raise loud and vigorous protests when such Manchukuo 
products as coal, iron, timber and sulphate of ammonia 
appear on the Japanese market to the detriment of 
domestic production. 

A material improvement in the standard of living 
of the Manchukuo population would improve Japan’s 
chances of extracting profitable returns from its de- 
pendency. But there is no indication that such an im- 
provement has as yet taken place. Whatever may have 
been the achievements of the Japanese administrators 
and advisers in setting up a more honest and capable 
administration, such factors as floods, the disastrous fall 
in the price of Manchuria’s staple crop, soya beans, and 
the disturbed conditions in many sections of the country 
have militated against the realization, as yet, of any per- 
ceptible improvement in the well-being of the Manchukuo 
peasant. Significant of the distress is the recent despatch 
from a leading Japanese news agency to the effect that 
151 beggars were found dead in the streets of Harbin 
during June, while reports from Antung Province, on the 
eastern frontier of Manchukuo, refer to serious want among 
the farmers and state that 600,000 people are on the 
verge of actual starvation. Early enthusiastic pictures 
of Manchukuo as an El Dorado of every kind of natural 
wealth are now being to some extent discounted. There 
has been an interesting shift of interest from Manchukuo 
to North China, where the virtual destruction of the 
authority of the Nanking Government in the territory 
north of the Yellow River and the installation of a 
régime that is acceptable to the Japanese military authori- 
ties are regarded as opening the way to widespread and 
unobstructed development of this part of China by 
Japanese capital. The Japanese Press has recently been 
full of reports about schemes for mining more coal in 
Shansi, extending cotton plantations in Hopei and 
Shantung, building railroads which will facilitate the 
economic penetration of the North China _ hinterland. 
There have also been reports of the cessation or curtail- 
ment of the activity of non-Japanese foreign banks in 
this region and of a possible sale of the British-owned 
Kailan mines to Japanese interests. 

But it is by no means certain that any of the large- 
scale schemes which are now being discussed will actually 
come to fruition. 

In the first place, the stability of the Japanese technique 
of dominating North China remains to be tested. Chinese 
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provincial war-lords are notorious chameleons and time 
may show that the newly installed rulers of the northern 
provinces will prove regrettably lacking in “ sincerity ” 
—using that term in its Japanese connotation of complete 
acquiescence and submission. To take over direct 
military control of Peiping, Tientsin and the adjacent 
territory would raise serious diplomatic issues and would 
also be painfully expensive. Japan is scarcely in a 
financial position to stand the burden of a_ second 
Manchukuo. 

Apart from the political uncertainties of the situation, 
Japan is definitely short of ready capital. The resources 
of the Japanese banks are taxed in digesting the annual 
issue of “ red-ink bonds ” which must cover the recurring 
deficits. The South Manchuria Railway Company, which 
owns a considerable number of mines and_ industrial 
properties besides controlling the Manchukuo railway 
system, has been the main lever of Japanese industrial 
development in Manchukuo; and _ suggestions have 


= SSS 


been made that it should be the spearhead of a Japanese 
economic drive into North China. But the funds at 
the disposal of this powerful company are not unlimited. 
there is a legal limit to the amount of new capital which 
it may raise by borrowing; and the floating of ney 
loans on the Japanese market is made difficult, jn any 
case, by the diversion of an abnormally large Proportion 
of the people’s savings into investment in the issue 
of “ red-ink bonds.” 

It is still too early to say positively that Japan's 
imperial venture will not pay. But up to date the costs 
seem to have outweighed the economic advantages, 
It will now be of primary interest and importance to 
see which development will come first: a big upswing 
in Japanese trade and industry as a result of the successful 
exploitation of the resources of the territories which 
have been brought under direct or indirect Japanese 
control or a severe financial crisis—the fruit of a long 
series of heavily unbalanced budgets. 


THE COLOUR-CHALLENGE 


By MARGERY PERHAM 


IOTING between negroes and Italians in Jersey 
city: huge demonstrations in Harlem: — simul- 
taneous prayers in Ethiopia and negro America for 
““ peace and independence”: intense interest in the 
West Indies: meetings in London of the International 
African Friends of Abyssinia: grave warnings from 
M. Candace, a negro deputy in the French Chamber : 
offers to send contingents from the Gold Coast and 
Zululand: demonstrations by Somalis in Djibouti: 
offers of help and sympathy from the Levant: Syrian 
and Egyptian recruits for the Ethiopian army: an 
Ethiopian mission to Japan. What is the significance 
of these and other incidents? Are they the writing 
on the wall, and, if so, how should we interpret that 
writing ?_ Is it meant for Italy or for white imperialism 
in general ? 

First, as to its practical meaning. Can the coloured 
peoples of the world do anything to affect the issue 
of the war, if it comes to war? If the fighting should 
be prolonged, and poignant and dramatic news should 
beat upon these alert sympathies, there will undoubtedly 
be more, and more passionate, reactions, offers of help, 
demonstrations, attacks on Italians and Italian buildings. 
All this will afford moral support to the Emperor and 
embarrassment to those responsible for the demonstrators. 
But it is doubtful if it will achieve much more than this, 
especially in the first stages of the struggle. There is, 
of course, one coloured Power—if yellow should become 
a colour—which could take effective action. Japan, 
whose traders are knocking on the doors of all the subject, 
and half-subject, peoples of the Near and Far East, 
might bid for their admiration by preventing Italy 
from doing in Africa what she herself is doing in China. 
A loan and arms—the two must go together—might, 
if offered in time, make the whole difference to the war 
by allowing the Ethiopians to prolong fighting until the 
next rains. 

But its immediate practical effectiveness in Ethiopia 
is the least important aspect of the remarkable reaction 
that has shown itself in the last two weeks. It is a new 
thing in world history, ominous or promising according 
to the point of view, and worth very serious attention. 
Take Africa first. It is a very different continent from 
the days of Adowa or even of the Ashanti war and the 
Matabele rebellion. No electric shock ran through it 
then. But since then the motor-car has pushed its 
way across bush and through jungle: hundreds of 
schools have poured out their literate and semi-literate 
products; newspapers are read, and even produced, by 


Africans. Large urban populations have accumulated 
which know something of what is going on in the world, 
There has been a South, and a West, African Congress, 
In Europe and America, African students from all parts 
meet each other and also Indians and other coloured 
students, and return home after exchanging their views 
of white imperialism. The tribal masses may still be 
largely insulated against the electric shock, but the 
politically aware count far beyond their numbers. Hardly 
existing at the time of Adowa, there are thousands of 
them today and there will be tens of thousands to- 
morrow. Already they could begin to drive a wedge of 
distrust between their less educated brethren and their 
foreign governments. General Smuts and Colonel Reitz 
are the least likely men to raise a black scare yet both, 
as South Africans, have expressed their grave fears as 
to the effects of such a war upon black and white relations 
in the rest of Africa. 

Let us try to see this Ethiopian crisis through the 
eyes of educated Africans both within, and without, 
the continent. We must remember that wherever they 
are in close touch with white civilization the dominating 
factor in their lives is the sense of inferiority. Whether 
in Johannesburg, Accra, Monrovia, Nairobi, Kingston, 
Havana, New York, Nashville or London, the negro 
can hardly pass a day without the social or economic 
handicap of a black skin being brought home to him. 
Africans are on the whole cheerful and unvindictive, 
yet a deep bitterness pervades their literature. Imagine 
what it means to them, surveying the map of a world 
in which they almost everywhere occupy the lowest 
status as ex-slaves, while in their own continent they 
are parcelled out among European Powers, to see one or 
two regions marked as independent. 

Liberia has long occupied first place with Africans 
as the symbol of their freedom: now Ethiopia, suddenly 
challenged, swims into the sky as a twin to the “lone 
star.” As Liberian realities count for little beside the 
country’s symbolic importance, so it does not matter 
now that Ethiopia is predominantly non-negro and the 
enslaver rather the representative of that race. She is 
African and free. Here indignation against Italy turns 
into suspicion towards the other colonial Powers. No 
wonder, say Africans,. that European imperialism, long 
intent on the subtler subjugation of Liberia, canno’ res. 
until there is no part of the continent where a free 
African can raise his head to remind the subjected 
millions what freedom means. The activities of France 


and England, and even of the League of Nations, over the 
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crisis are thus watched with little hope and considerable 
cynicism. |“ When Thieves Fall Out” is the title of a 
(old Coast article. 

In different degrees the coloured peoples who believe 
themselves oppressed or bullied by white imperialism, 
and, above all, the Indians, are sharing in the feelings of 
the negroes. Among them, too, sophistication has spread 
in the last thirty years: like the Africans, they have 
yarned to pillory us with our own ideals. And in the 
last ten years the Communists, if they have achieved no 
more, have taught the leaders of these peoples to express 
their indictment of capitalist-imperialism in common 
terms. To this indictment Sedition Acts and all the 

nalties they impose are no real answer: it can only be 
met by disproving whatever reason it contains. In the 
Covenant, by the promises of the Mandates system and by 
a score of individual declarations, the imperial Powers 
are pledged to disprove it. They can never have dreamed 
that one of their number would be so foolish, let alone so 
criminal, as to face them with so clear a test as this. 

International good faith, the prestige of the West, 
Britain’s standing with her Coloured Empire, are all 
involved in this crisis. This is widely recognized over 


here. It may not be so clearly realized how right the 
Africans and their sympathizers are in their peculiar 
concern for Ethiopia. To agree with them it is not 
necessary to idealize that country ; to pretend that its 
inhabitants are yet a nation—though they are well on 
the way towards it—or to deny the slavery and other 
shortcomings. The ruling people in the combination of 
their civilisation, history, Christianity, pride and potential 
wealth are unique in Africa. England, France and 
Belgium are much troubled at some of the results of 
their attempt to impose Western civilisation upon 
Africans. England especially is trying hard by 
“indirect ” methods to preserve the best of the old 
Africa and to stimulate a flagging initiative. In Ethiopia 
—for Liberia is not in this picture—lies the one oppor- 
tunity for Africans to civilise themselves. There are 
ways in 1935 by which a backward nation may obtain 
civilising influences without paying for them with its 
independence. A free Abyssinia, civilised by the common 
altruistic services of the Western Powers—what a great 
human experiment that would be! It would also help 
to give Africans all through the world the thing they most 
need for their own sakes and our own—racial self-respect. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. CINEMA 


By JOHN GRIERSON 


R. RENE CLAIR has just promised us that his next 
film will be ‘‘ one hundred per cent. cinema.” 

He complains, and with justice, that the film has been 
delivered lock, stock and barrel to the theatre. With less 
justice, he slants an eye over his shoulder and declares 
that the dead days of silence were truer to the art 
than these post-revolutionary days of talkie. Nostalgia is 
proper in one who was so eminent a master of silence, but 
], too, remember these olden days and, remembering 
them, my faith in futures is something less than one 
hundred: per cent. I shall explain why. 

The new cinema, like the old, is concerned with the 
telling of stories. As the cinema business is organized, 
they are told to the multitude and designed almost exclu- 
sively for the taste of the multitude. This, by all the 
laws of film economics, must be so. Mr. Clair’s present 
tilm, The Glourie Ghost, may cost £40,000 or more. Only 
a very large audience will bring that money back, and 
with it all the money which must be spent on the organiza- 
tion that prints it, sells it, distributes it and ‘* ballyhoos ” 
it into what, one hopes, will be general appreciation. I 
do not pretend to know the figures of Mr. Korda, the 
producer in this case, but let us say £70,000. It is a great 
sum to stake on public taste, and one may be sure that 
few risks will be taken in ensuring the result. So it is 
with all commercial films, and they sometimes cost much 
nore than £70,000. Story is first, and with story come 
ill these poor but honest elements of romance and sen- 
sationalism which, in the cold-blooded judgement of 
financial backers, have proved widely successful in the 
past. Width of appeal is vital in a business which is 
run on Woolworth principles and must gather its pennies 
in millions. An unnatural and even childish simplicity 
determines both theme and treatment. 

[ admit exceptions, but only two. To comedy and 
epie almost all things are permitted. Depth is permitted 
i it is funny enough, or, as in epic, simple and brave 
enough to be widely understood. But comedy itself may 
not be so fantastic as to be difficult, and Mr. Clair must 
have discovered this in the trade reaction to his last film, 
Le Dernier Milliardaire. Epic itself may not deviate too 
far from the storming of clements. Mr. Flaherty once 
passed from the Arctic, with its honour of the hunt, to 
Samoa, with its honour of the tattoo. Though every 
effort was made to sell the second film as “ the love life 


of a South Sea Syren,” which the film was not, the result 
was disastrous. 

The implication, I am afraid, is that the art of cinema 
has very little to do with the film world as we know it. 
If Lily of Killarney means more to the showmen of 
Birmingham than David Copperfield or A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, one may be sure that the adventures of 
the new art will be taken slowly. I doubt if the far- 
reaching artist, comprehending and expressing his theme 
as the painter or the composer does, in full appreciation 
of his medium, can come at all in the commercial cinema. 
The possibilities are certainly there. By the sovereign 
touch of a medium which can combine and orchestrate 
sound and image in any order and variety imagination 
chooses, great music, great poetry and great drama might 
create together a new and magnificent vision. But the 
Janguage would almost certainly be too difficult for 
untutored apprehension. What we do not expect of 
popular music and popular literature it would be too 
much to expect of popular movie. Even Disney, true 
creator that he is, does not break the lines of his figures 
and send them dancing in space, or depart widely from the 
exact synchronization of sound, or develop his sound 
beyond the orthodox sequence of very ordinary music. 
Mr. Clair, who comes so close sometimes to the images 
of sur-realism, would not dare to cross the border-line. He 
might hear, as I have been forced to hear recently of 
images that pleased me, that “ though intended doubtless 
to convey a sense of continuity, they are sometimes 
quite irrelevant and disconnected.” Fine, if subtle, 
images I thought they were. If Mr. Clair is in any doubt I 
shall remind him of what Mr. Fredman, our high priest 
of Wardour Street journalism, said of his last fine film : 
‘*“Tll take in a basinful of Ernie Lotinga and probably 
laugh my head off. Ive got plain evervday likes, and fail 
entirely to appreciate the wonders of René Clair, It 
seems to me the most incomprehensible nonsense I ever 
had to sit through. . . . I gave it up at the end of an 
hour, feeling a definite pain in the neck.” 

There are two articles of faith I set over against this 
seeming pessimism, The nearest thing to one hundred 
per cent. cinema will appear, in the immediate 
future, not from the studios of the film trade, but from the 
great national organizations which have begun to use film 
to tell their story to the community. When it comes to 
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the art of cinema, I have more faith in the Gas Light and 
Coke Company than in Mr. Korda. Mr. Korda, good film 
economist that he is, will doubtless agree with me. The 
reasons are simple. .The propagandist gives the artist 
freedom, because the difficulty of his material makes 
experiment a vital necessity. If the propagandist 
believes with John Stuart Mill “ that it is the artist alone 
in whose hands the truth becomes impressive and a living 
principle of action,” so much the better. There is no 
accident at all in the fact that most of the advances in the 
art of cinema since the sound revolution—the only 
advances equivalent to those advances of the Avant 
Garde in France in which Mr, Clair’s silent affections were 
created—have come from directors like Cavalcanti, 
Pudowkin, Wright, Ruttman, Rotha and Elton, and 
from musicians like Leigh and Britten. In all cases, 
propaganda has given them their head, on material so new 
and difficult that every trick in the bag had automatic 
sanction. In most cases, too, there was a limitation 
of production-money, which made the cultivation of a 
smaller audience economically possible. I pray it will 
continue, 


==, 


This will do very well for the moment. Propagang 
film provides a school of cinema in which experiments = 
nurtured and mistakes are not economic disasters, i 
provides a base from which an ever-growing public is 
taught what is, in effect, a new language of art; and this 
like any other language of art, must be long lived With 
and laboriously learned. I have, in fact, seen this 
audience grow large enough to justify the relatively 
small expenditure these experiments involve, By 
a wider possibility looms up, and this is my Second 
article of faith. The moment television becomes 
a fact, the organization of audiences for cinema 
changes immediately. That common factor of appeal 
which has been the curse of our bemillioned film word 
disappears, and it becomes possible for cinema, in ay 
occasional hour, to address a minority. It become 
possible to think of an art of cinema which, free from the 
dithering compulsion of large-scale showmanship, js ag 
adult in its power as the art of music and the art of 
poetry. Mr. Clair’s “ hundred per cent. cinema” yil] 
ultimately come, not from Wardour Street, but from 
Portland Place. 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


By I. G. P. SINGH 


ITH the departure of Mr. Lionel Fielden for India 
last’ weck, as Director of the British Indian 
Broadcasting Service, broadcasting in India definitely 
enters on a new phase of far-reaching possibilities. It 
is a good many years ago since broadcasting came to 
India, and, like most other vehicles of Western civilisation, 
came to stay. The early pioneers in this direction 
were the Radio Clubs in various Presidency capitals, 
which, with assistance from the Government of India, 
maintained a broadcasting service of limited, but lively 
character. An Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted licence by the Government to establish a broad- 
casting service, on a basis similar to that of the B.B.C., 
as far back as 1927. It actually set up stations in 
Bombay and Calcutta, using a three-kilowatts transmitter 
in either case. Its transmissions were of a somewhat 
rudimentary nature, consisting mainly of a short pro- 
gramme of European and Indian music in addition to 
the news and weather bulletins. For one reason or 
another, the Government was not satisfied with the 
arrangement and the Company expired in 1930. 
Instead, the Indian State Broadcasting Service was 
inaugurated under the guidance of the Government 
of India’s Department of Industries and Commerce, 
working in conjunction with a Central Broadcasting 
Advisory Committee, including both official and non- 
official elements. This service has been functioning 
ever since. But a new control has not meant any 
departure from the policy of the defunct Indian Broad- 
casting Company. In point of fact, apart from such 
spectacular stunts as Bombay’s broadcast to the world 
in December, 1933, no serious attempt has ever been 
made to enlarge or crystallize the scope of the existing 
service. This, in brief, is the history of broadcasting 
in India. It has to be admitted that one cannot review 
it without feeling a keen sense of disappointment ; 
though that does not, necessarily, imply a derogatory 
judgement on the splendid work of those concerned in 
the experiment. Probably through no fault of theirs, 
broadeasting in India has remained a dilettante pursuit, 
lacking both in initiative and co-ordination. What 


has been achieved so far is hopelessly incommensurate 
with what might have been achieved. 

To stress this is by no means to underrate the diffi- 
culties that have had to be, and most of which still remain 
Creating an adequate broadcasting 


to be, encountered. 


system for a vast sub-continent like India, with its 
variety of cultural and linguistic distinctions, is a colossal 
task. At the very outset one is faced with financial, 
territorial, technical, and linguistic problems of be. 
wildering complexity. Nobody could fail to recognize 
that the development of such a system must, of necessity, 
be a slow and laborious process. But I venture to 
suggest that the lack of success so far—though implicit 
in the situation—has not resulted from a failure to work 
out the intricate details of the scheme. Rather, | 
believe, it has been more a matter of failure to decide 
on a basic policy. Until quite recently, at any rate, 
the general impression was that authorities had not made 
up their mind on the point. The news that they have 
taken practical steps to build a first transmitter at 
Delhi which, it is hoped, will be ready for operation in 
November is an indication that the period of vacillations 
is over. The selection of Mr. Lionel Fielden, who has 
made an extensive study of the Continental broadeasting 
systems, including the Russian, with the specific purpose 
of applying his cumulative experience to the task of 
reorganization in India, affords further evidence that the 
Government is, at last, prepared to make a determined 
attempt to extend the broadcasting system in India. 
But one vital question has to be faced at the outset. 
Should the broadcasting service in India be a State-owned 
agency or should it be an independent body operating 
on the lines of the British Broadcasting Corporation? 
It can hardly be disputed that in the early phases there 
is no choice. A broadcast service in India at the present 
juncture can be worked only with the direct aid of the 
resources at the disposal of the Government. Initially, 
the revenue from licences is going to be only a fraction 
of what would be required for the efficient running of the 
reorganized service. On the other hand, it is equally 
incontestable that no broadcasting service in India 
stands any chance of success if it fixes as its aim the ideal 
of becoming a bureaucratic department. Apart from 
the fact that a Government control invariably tends to 
an undesirable exclusiveness and partiality, one must 
take into cognizance the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in India. There is no gainsaying the fact that, at the 
moment, anything coming from the Government— 
however well-meaning—is viewed with extreme, often 
quite unreasonable, mistrust and suspicion. A_ service 
run as a Government monopoly would frustrate its whole 
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urpose. It would never touch the mass of the people 
and would, possibly, evoke definite hostility in the 
frst instance. In any case, it will not exercise the 
educative influence which an independent broadcasting 
grvice must eventually come to exercise over the lives 
of the people. I believe, therefore, that an Indian 
Broadcasting Service must have in view, at least as a 
long-distance objective, the goal of independence from 
State control. 

The problem of providing satisfactory programmes 
for the listeners is two-fold. The programmes will 
inevitably divide themselves into local transmissions 
and exchange of relays with oversea countries in general 
and the B.B.C. Empire broadcast in particular. As far 
as the local programmes go, in the beginning they will 
have to be, principally, in the provincial vernaculars. 
Jam given to understand that the Russian broadcasting 
authorities have found it to be the most workable policy 
in Russian Turkestan. Further, I was told by Mr. 
Fielden himself that, even after all these years of linguistic 
assimilation, the Welsh remain adamant in their insistence 
on broadcasts in their own language. Consequently, 
in India, where provincial sentiment sometimes reaches 
a positively chauvinistic pitch, to start with a_pre- 
dominatingly Hindustani programme would be suicidal. 
At the same time it is obvious that broadcasting, even 
more than the talkies, could and should foster Hindustani, 
which has all the attributes that mark it out as the 
only possible lingua franca for India. Those responsible for 
broadcasting in India, therefore, should aim at gradually 
increasing the emphasis on the Hindustani programmes. 

The question whether private crystal sets are more 
suited to Indian needs than valve sets of the kind which 
are going to be employed in Hyderabad State for the 


purposes of communal broadcasts in villages has a 
crucial bearing on the situation. But it is possible to 
exaggerate its importance. A start will probably have 
to be made in most cases with the former type, as the 
latter demands both a higher initial outlay and 
heavier maintenance charges. With sets with five 
or six valves battery maintenance is, no doubt, an 
important factor—especially in rural areas where no 
service facilities exist at present. But once the radio 
manufacturers realize that wireless is to become a part 
of Indian life, they will, no doubt, organize service facilities 
on an adequate scale. Only ten years ago, I remember, 
equipment and _ petrol-filling stations for motor-cars 
used to be quite a rarity in India; today there are 
too many of them scattered over the countryside. 
I venture to predict there will be the same abundance 
of radio shops in India in ten years’ time. 

To dilate on the immense possibilities of broadcasting 
in India is to descend inevitably into truisms. Its value 
as an educative medium might well prove to be epoch- 
making. We are, for all our appearances of cultural 
insularity and self-complacency, a highly impressionable 
people. We like new things, despite our apparent 
revivalist zeal. My own view is that wireless will bring 
in its wake an unprecedented release and quickening 
of people’s consciousness. Further, it will play a 
supreme réle in preserving those literary and artistic 
forms whose existence is threatened: under the influx 
of Hollywood and its poor Indian imitations. Economic- 
ally, in so far as it creates a new industry, it will relieve 
unemployment. ‘This aspect of the question is, perhaps, 
the most important—especially since it has been 
found that most of the wireless material can be manu- 
factured in India more cheaply than it can be imported. 


WILL ROGERS—PHILOSOPHER-HUMORIST 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


UBLIC mourning, in these days of universal publicity, 
is too often not what it seems to be. But there 
can be no doubt at all as to the reality of the popular 
grief caused by the death of Will Rogers. Here was a 
man of the widest human appeal, made stupendously 
famous, within a few years, through a triple combination 
which functioned for him alone. Will Rogers was already 
the best-known, and_ best-liked, American comedian 
when a Press syndicate—headed by America’s leading 
newspaper, the New York Times—began to distribute his 
daily quip over the whole of North America. Radio 
beeame a household institution at the right moment for 
him; and, after a brief season of contempt for what he 
called the Squawkies, he caught the tide of the talking 
pictures. The silent movie would have served his purpose 
wonderfully, for his face and bodily habit were made for 
pantomime ; but it was the addition of his voice to the 
picture that made him a supreme entertainer. He became 
America’s most popular citizen, and a friend of all the 
world, 

Will Rogers never allowed his public to forget that he 
came from Oklahoma, which for years after he started 
on his travels remained a territory of the raw South-west. 
He had a Cherokee ancestor, and liked to remind his 
audiences that his people were good Americans ages 
before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. He was a 
pure product of the cattle country—that is, of Oklahoma 
before the first oil-gusher; and, although he left his 
native region while still in his teens, he was unaffected by 
change of scene and even by great wealth. The more 
discerning contemporaries of Mark Twain were accustomed 
to say that nothing could destroy the Mississippi pilot 
in him. Will Rogers was the one genuine successor of 
Mark Twain, and he was Oklahoman all through. 


The comic philosopher of this order is American and 
nothing else, and always from the West. Will Rogers 
was the most complete specimen of the breed, for from 
beginning to end he made no alteration in his style or 
behaviour. His range of acquaintance was almost 
unexcelled. He had friends everywhere in America, 
from the President downwards, and in Europe he was 
courted by the most exalted personages. It made no 
difference to Will Rogers. He carried his stage technique 
into private life, if during the decade of his vast popularity 
he could be said to have any. He continued to write and 
speak in the cowboy vernacular ; he chewed gum inces- 
santly and with ferocious emphasis, and he was the only 
American who was permitted to dine at the White House 
in a blue-serge suit and brown shoes. Four Presidents 
in succession found him not only diverting, but in one 
way or another indispensable. 

The uniqueness of Will Rogers lay in his political sense 
and the fashion in which he employed it. Current events 
and personal foibles have always supplied material for 
the comedian’s patter ; this man went a long way further 
than any other comedian, past or present. He was a 
genuine politician, alive to the movements of his time. 
A humorist of marked regional character is usually a 
parochial person. Will Rogers was a world traveller. 
As a youth of twenty, down and out in Capetown, he had 
been driven by necessity to try his luck in a circus with 
the cowboy’s lariat. The Boer War was beginning, and 
the lad found himself with the forces. Thereafter he had 
an interest in the- British Empire, and an affectionate 
feeling for its people. He went four times round the 
globe; and, on returning home after his first visit to 
Europe after the War, he gave Calvin Coolidge an account 
of his journey which, we may be sure was vastly more 
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informing than any reports furnished to the President 
by his Ambassadors. A few years later Rogers was sent 
to Mexico as an irregular supplementary envoy. America 
naturally regarded him as more important than the 
Ambassador ; and probably the Mexicans had no difficulty 
in sharing this view. 

Being from Oklahoma, Will Rogers was a Democrat. 
He was a regular attendant at the national con- 
ventions of the party, and in his journalistic writing 
made a running confession of his political creed. 
This, however, did not mean that Democratic politicians, 
in Washington and elsewhere, could hope for preferential 
treatment. The lash was just as ready for them as for the Re- 
publicans. Fifteen years ago he was a thorough Wilsonian ; 
and after his first post-War tour in Europe he delivered 
to American audiences, in the form of a two-hours lecture, 
as sound a lesson in international affairs as, I think, any 
public man was capable of giving at that time. There was 
a homely sagacity in Will Rogers, a native shrewdness 
protecting him from political and. nationalist humbug, 
which made him an influence on the right side. His was, 
indeed, almost the only American voice which carried 
over the whole country and was listened to by everybody. 
On the right side? Well, there was one conspicuous 
incident which would not be so described by his English 
admirers. Repeated glimpses of Europe had convinced 
Will Rogers that America must maintain a policy of 
complete isolation, for the old Continent was incorrigible. 
The United States, ke said, had never lost in a war and 
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had never won at a conference. He mistook the Worl 
Court at The Hague for a conference; and when, in March 
last, the Senate came to a decisive vote on America’s 
entry, Will Rogers was allied with the Hearst Pre. 
against the Court. In that decision the philosopher. 
huinorist exercised a much wider power than the radio. 
priest, Father Coughlin, to whom the victory of the 
Diehards was chiefly attributed at the time. 

One need not attempt to describe Will Rogers ag 
comedian or film actor. Ever since So This is London ! 
and They Had to See Paris, his conquests have been 
extended. The whole world became familiar with that 
astonishing face, that inimitable drawl, those gestures of 
pathetic simplicity and comic despair. These things 
reinforced by his continuous and effortless wise-cracking 
gave Will Rogers a place in the affections of the multitude 
such as no other citizen of the age has attained, |] 
any can be called a truly representative man of a nation 
or an epoch, it is such a man as Will Rogers. From day 
to day he could sum up in a sentence the feeling of ay 
immense number of people. His talent consisted in being 
able to make an apparently unforced comment upon 
everything that happened, and as he said, he knew 
nothing but what he read in the papers. No American 
of his time had his power of hitting the public enemies of 
his country, or a keener sense of their terrible significance 
in the United States. But was he not peculiarly repre- 
sentative in this, that he could attack them only on the 
wing, with his constant shower of wise-cracks ? 


IN RURE 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


OWARDS the end of the last century the world of 
popular idealism was convulsed by the arrival of 

a new religion. Shocks and tremors occurred throughout 
the western world, causing the greatest concern in 
orthodox Christian circles: a disturbance was recorded 
even in Croydon. The seismologists reported that the 
point where these spasms originated was the little village 
of Yasnaya Polyana in the province of Tula, the home 
of the Russian novelist and moralist Count Leo Tolstoy. 
In a series of pronouncements during the preceding 
decade Tolstoy had formulated a doctrine which chal- 
Jenged the prevailing social code at its root. The 
accepted basis of the modern State, the methods which 
it employed for preserving order, and most of the ordinary 
social practises of its citizens were condemned, and a 
programme for a simple, productive life put forward 
in their stead. In Croydon there was a little group 
of idealists who, hungry for righteousness, swallowed 
these doctrines at a gulp. But unlike most idealists 
they were anxious to put their principles into practice. 
Their first requirement was a platform from which to 
air their views and convert their fellow men, the second 
a shop run on co-operative lines in which they could 
acquire the necessities of life without subjecting them- 
selves to the degrading influence of competitive com- 
merce. They very sensibly decided to combine the two, 
and “ The Croydon Brotherhood Church” was started 
with a shop in conjunction. Reformers are traditionally 
ascetic men, and the spiritual fare provided was appro- 
priately richer than the material stock: apparently 
only “dates, nuts, tea, and (surprisingly) tobacco ” 
could be purchased in the shop, while in the Church 
the outpourings of ‘* Atheists, Spiritualists, Individualists, 
Communists, Anarchists, ordinary politicians, Vegetarians, 
Anti-vivisectionists and Anti-vaccinationists ” (the list is 
Mrs. Shaw’s) were always available. The conduct of 
the Brotherhood Church and leading a reformed life 
kept the little group contented for some time. But 
their sense of humour could not be expected to remain 





dormant indefinitely. Before long they realized that 
their venture was, to put it politely, a trifle academic, 
So they decided to abandon Croydon and founda land- 
colony where they could practise their principles on a 
more elaborate scale. 

There were two false starts. To begin with they 
searched Surrey for some suitable land without success, 
Then when they found some in Essex, and started their 
colony there, the way in which it was run did not come 
up to expectations, and there was nothing for these 
exacting men to do but get on their bicycles again and 
pedal away in search of another site. They found what 
they wanted at a place called Whiteway,* near Stroud 
in Gloucestershire—or rather some of them did, for as 
soon as the place had been decided on the company 
split into two groups, one preferring to pursue the simple 
life completely in the country, the other cautiously 
choosing to retain some contact with the ordinary world 
by settling in an adjacent village. A difficulty arose at 
once. The land, having been purchased, had: to be 
formally conveyed from its previous holder, and _ the 
name of the new owner had to be inscribed on the title- 
deeds. But all of the group were violently opposed 
to the private possession of land, and no one was willing 
to have his name used on the deeds. One of them 
ingeniously suggested that the land should be conveyed 
to the ‘‘ real or eternal Owner,” but this was held not 
to comply with legal requirements. Finally the matter 
was solved by three men sharing the sin of ownership, 
having their names inscribed together on the deeds, 
and then as soon as the formalities were over lighting 
a bonfire and cremating the document in it. 

Having thus dramatically asserted their principles 
the colonists pooled their money and got on with the 
job of making their colony habitable. They cultivated 
the land, built themselves cottages, baked their own 
bread, practised vegetarianism, wore reformed dress, 








*Whiteway. A Colony on the Cotswolds. By Nellie Shaw. 
(Daniel. 7s. 6d.) 
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called each other “ thou,” shared everything in common, 
in the evenings read Emerson or Ruskin aloud to one 
another, and altogether had a most enjoyable and im- 
proving time. Most of them had abjured the use of 
money, and all the shopping, whenever there was any 
money to do it with, had to be done by a worldly-minded 
minority; letters were either entrusted to passers-by, 
with a request that they should deliver them personally, 
or else sent through the post liberally overstamped to 
show that the sender was prepared to share everything he 
had with the Postmaster-General. From time to time 
new colonists arrived, and by the end of the first summer 
the company had been augmented by, among others, 
a professional boxer, an ex-Congregational minister, a 
sailor with a tent, two Quakers with a printing-press, 
and a compositor with consumption. Most of these 
recruits respected the principles on which the camp 
was meant to be run and contributed their share of 
work, but some of the visitors regarded the colony 
merely as a sort of free holiday camp from which they 
took everyt»:ng that they could get and gave nothing 
in return. The original colonists were prevented by 
their beliefs from making any protests on these occasions. 
As they had formally declared that the land was now 
free, anyone who arrived and chose to occupy an acre 
or so, or anyone who turned his sheep on for a week’s 
grazing, Was in their eyes perfectly within his rights. 
As they believed that a thing should belong to the person 
who needed it, when anyone arrived and asked for a 
bicycle, a shirt, a rake, or a meal, all they could do was 
to hand it over and pretend they liked it. No form of 
compulsion was allowed, and no authority was recognized 
in the colony, and it was thus possible for an indolent 
settler to devote all his time to private work which did not 
benefit the community at all and yet be supported by 
the efforts of the other colonists. Gradually the ad- 
surdity of the position was recognized: the lazy were 
being assisted to become lazier, and the selfish to become 
more selfish ; more important still, the colony, which 
had been run from the beginning on the emotions of 
the colonists and the charity of their friends instead 
of on an economic plan, was bankrupt. So after being 
true to Tolstoy for three years, the colony abandoned 
Communism. The land was divided into smallholdings, 
and the colonists were left to cultivate what they could 
for themselves or starve. 

That was thirty-three years ago, and in the interval 
Whiteway has developed from an interesting social 
experiment into—into what? It no longer suggests a 
colony of idealists—and in fact it no longer is, for almost 
all its Tolstoyan principles were shed years ago. Some- 
how one’s first and strongest impression is of a trans- 
planted suburb—a Hornsey or a Peckham that has 
missed its location. The variegated bungalows scattered 
everywhere—there must be at least fifty of them, each 
committing a different aesthetic sin in that lovely 
Cotswold setting—are just as hideous as the little red villas 
which line the roads leading out of London. The place 
astounds by its untidiness—the bungalows lack the 
symmetrical arrangement which is the only grace of 
the little villas—by its lack of gaiety, by its rather 
amateur commercialism. Everywhere there are notice- 
boards announcing that teas can be procured. There 
is painful evidence of handicrafts. About everything 
there is an air of assertive primness, of a slightly posed 
complacency. No doubt a colonist would reply that 
the exterior of the colony is of little consequence, that 
what is important is the life that is lived within it. But 
the visitor can, alas, no longer see any signs of a healthy 
or interesting social activity. What he can see, and it 
is a peculiarly depressing spectacle, is an illustration of 
the aesthetic danger of dwelling sentimentally on 
an ideal, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


FINE example of commercial candour has been sect 
by the librarian of a Scottish lending library, who 
owncd at an educational meeting last week that eighty per 
cent. of the books she issued to subscribers were “ dis- 
graceful.” I am sure she was very right. Most books 
are disgraceful and have always been so. The fact is 
that human life is rather disgraceful, and most books, 
whether fiction, history, biography, science, philosophy, 
poetry, drama, or what not, are considerably tainted 
with human life. The librarian proceeded to blame her 
subscribers for the low standard of the goods with which 
she provided them, declaring that their appetites were 
** voracious for the three s’s—sensation, sentiment, and 
the sordid,’ whereas they ought, I suppose, to desire the 
three p’s opposed to these—placidity, practicality and 
the pure. She might easily have added some more s’s to 
her list, such as salacity, scurrility, scandal, slush, 
squalor, shockingness, sex, and the silly ; for we may be 
sure that eighty per cent. of Scottish, as of other readers, 
are voracious for all these. But the librarian, a moderate 
Scot, only mentioned the three qualities in highest 
demand ; a demand natural enough, since we most of us 
like to enjoy with our reading a shudder of excitement, 
a tear and a smile of sympathy, and a feeling of super- 
iority to the sordid persons read about. The librarian 
did not say whether her subscribers insisted on all three 
qualities in the same book, or were content with one or 
two at once. Possibly only a guaranteed subscription 
secures all three. Be that as it may, none need lack 
literature in some measure satisfying. 

Indeed, when one considers literature down the ages, 
it is difficult to call to mind many writers who have not 
supplied in good measure at least one, and more usually 
all, of these three s’s. Shakespeare, for example, and most 
of his contemporaries: how continually generous they 
are with sensation, how frequently liquid with sentiment, 
how extravagantly lavish with the sordid! They knew, 
these Elizabethans, how to spread all three qualities so 
thick that even Scottish library subscribers might be 
satisfied. Most seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
story-tellers were also well up to standard, and sub- 
scribers could safely ask for a Behn, a Defoe, a Fielding, 
a Richardson, a Smollett or a Sterne, and not be disap- 
pointed ; though Fielding gave rather light weight in 
sensation, Smollett in sentiment, Richardson in the 
sordid, and Goldsmith in all three. 

They may have felt that, when Scott, Burney and Austen 
entered the field, the going was becoming a trifle sticky ; 
but Mrs. Radcliffe made good on sensation, and Thackeray, 
Dickens and the Brontés on the other two as well. Ever 
since, there has been an embarras de richesses, and 
subscribers can scarcely go wrong. 

As to historical works, if they were not rich in the 
three s’s, they could not maintain for a moment their 
claim to chronicle human affairs. Any history which 
should omit, or fail to stress, sensation, sentiment, or the 
sordid in the human tale would not be history, but a 
romance. The same applies to biological works. Darwin, 
recording the highly sensational evolution of man, those 
sentimental impulses and vagaries which helped to shape 
his destiny and the undoubtedly sordid early stages 
through which he passed, wrote a best-seller. And in 
so far as biographers lack any of the three qualities, by 
so much they fall short of human life—that sensational, 
sentimental aad sordid affair. 

But the dissatisfied librarian would doubtless protest 
that art should, in this, as in other ways, improve on life. 
She is quite right. Life all library subscribers already 
have, in shocking abundance. We ought to seek from 
our libraries something more elegant. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


**Where’s George?” At the Leicester Square. * Boys 
Will Be Boys.” At the Tivoli. “ The Murder 
Man.” At the Empire. 


Tuts week’s Grim Subject is Fun: that boisterous national 
form of humour which can be traced up from the bear pit by 
way of the Shakespearian clowns, Fielding, Hood, Dickens, 
until its sentimental culmination in popular rough diamond 
prose, a clatter of beer mugs on a bar, a refined belch or two 
(fun has grown progressively more refined since Fielding’s 
day), the sense of good companionship. 








This is the class to which Where’s George ? naturally belongs : 
the story of a henpecked husband in a Yorkshire town whose 
only friend was a dumb animal until all the good fellows who 
formed the local Rugger team persuaded him to break from 

-home, play in the great match and win for the team. But a 

curious thing has happened ; into this badly acted and care- 
lessly directed film a real actor has been introduced, Mr. 
Sydney Howard, and, comic actor though he is, he bursts like 
a realist through its unrealities. He can do very little with the 
stale gags they have given him ; even the Rugger game, which 
might have been thought fool-proof, was made as tame as 
table tennis; what emerges is a character of devastating 
pathos: Mr. Howard, faintly episcopal, in endless difficulties 
with his feet and hands, minding the kettle in the little cramped 
kitchen. We are whipped back, past the beer drinkers and 
the punsters and the picaresque, to the bear ring itself which 
began it all, to see the awkward beast driven in circles. But 
it isn’t easy any longer to laugh at the bears and cheer the 
dogs on. 

In the same programme is an excellent American melodrama 
of the depression, The Great God Gold, a story of the shady 
business racketeers who make money out of receiverships as the 
big firms fail. There are no stars, but a team of very able 
actors reproduce with delightful vividness the bonhomie, the 
plateglass manner, the annihilating lack of trust. Even the 
hats have been carefully chosen: the crookeder the deal, the 
more flowing the brim. 

Boys Will Be Boys, an adaptation of Beachecomber’s chroni- 
cles of Narkover, is very amusing. Mr. Shortt has found 
this realistic study of our public schools too subversive for a 
Universal certificate. Mr. Will Hay as Dr. Alec Smart, 
appointed headmaster on the strength of a forged testimonial, 
is competent, but the finest performance is that of Mr. Claude 
Dampier as the half-witted second master whose uncle, the 
chairman of the governors, stops at nothing, not even at a 
false accusation of theft, to make room for his nephew's 
advancement. Realistic may perhaps seem not quite the 
right word to describe a film which ends magnificently in a 
struggle between the Rugger teams of past and _ present 
Narkovians for the possession of a ball containing Lady 
Dorking’s diamond necklace. But Beachcomber in_ his 
fantasy of a school of crooks run by crooks has only removed 
the peculiar morality of the public schools just a little further 
from the standards accepted outside. It bears the same 
relation to the truth as Candide. <A free fantastic mind 
has been given just so many facts to play with; nothing is 
added or subtracted ; but the bricks have been rearranged. 
The school cloisters particularly appealed to me with their 
tablets to old Narkovians who had passed successfully into 
gaol. The criminal features of the boys were excellently chosen, 
and the only jarring element in the quite Gallic consistency of 
the film was the slight element of good nature in the boys’ 
gang warfare. 

The Murder Man shows the life of the finished Narkovian. 
A business crook is murdered and the guilt of the crime is 
fastened on his equally dishonest partner. The man is inno- 
cent ; and the interest of the film lies in the character of the 
crime reporter whose evidence is sending him to the chair. 
There is no more reliable actor on the screen today than Mr. 
Spencer Tracy. His acting of these hard-drinking, saddened, 
humorous parts is as certain as a mathematical formula, but 
this film gives him the chance, in a grimly 'moral scene with the 
innocent man he has hunted down, of showing the reserve of 
power behind the ease. GRAHAM GREENE, 


Art 
Holiday Shows 


WE get a curious sidelight on the methods of the dealers from 
the exhibitions which they arrange for the mixed audience 
of unwilling residents and willing visitors who form the 
London public in August and September. In these months 
we have no grand one-man shows, no Masterpieces of the 
Nth century, nor even those scholarly exhibitions of twelfth. 
century Portuguese primitives which so often enliven the 
other months. We are given the flotsam and jetsam of the 
year, all that has not sold previously or has not been important 
enough to feature in the first-class exhibitions. But though 
one is unlikely to stumble upon any great new work of art 
in the London galleries in August these exhibitions are not 
without their. interest. It is like going behind the scenes 
and diving into the lower layers of that unknown stock which 
lurks behind the dealers’ show and sale rooms. And, in 
the case of works in these shows which one has already 
seen a dozen times, there is food for melancholy speculation 
why these particular paintings should have been stranded 
while their happier companions have been carried off to the 
luxury of a private collection. 

It is just such an exhibition as this that the Leicester 
Gallery has organized, though it has enlivened it with one 
or two new works of sculpture such as Eric Kennington’ 
Earth Child. To finish with the sculpture at once, it will 
be enough to add that there is an extremely elegant though 
perhaps rather mannered group by Eric Gill, Prospero and 
Ariel; an impressive lead Singing Group by Maurice Lambert, 
whose Marine Group suffers a little from being almost over: 
ingenious; and Picasso’s superb bronze of a_ harlequin, 
Otherwise the exhibition consists of 200 paintings, drawings 
and engravings of the most miscellaneous kind imaginable, 
The series begins first in the eighteenth century with two 
sinister drawings by those sympathetic eccentrics Romney 
and Fuseli. From the nineteenth century a_ brilliant 
Rowlandson water-colour, some queer but interesting Pre- 
Raphaelite drawings, and four supremely witty sketches 
by Guys. Impressionism and Post-Impressionism are repre- 
sented by Camille Pissarro and Toulouse-Lautrec, and Fauvism 
by an unusual Picasso drawing, Femme Nue (139), which must 
be one of his earliest attempts at applying the methods of 
Negro Sculpture. In general the contemporary Frenchmen 
come out of this show as academie and _ slightly vulgar. 
Marie Laurencin and Dufy have never been more than brilliant 
fashionable wits, and it is now abundantly clear that Derain 
is only more talented, not better than his Salon colleagues. 
Marchand has failed in a different way, by plunging into 
that mediocrity and dullness which was always just round 
the corner from his moderation and restraint. Segonzac 
and Matisse are represented by unimportant works, and one 
is left with the impression that on this showing Vlaminck 
ranks high among living French painters. The English 
school emerges on a much higher level but with few outstanding 
works. A very subtle Wilson Steer sketch and two good 
Paul Nash’s are perhaps the most important, but in general 
the honesty of the English painters compared with the French 
is conspicuous. 

At the Lefévre Gallery there is a smaller miscellaneous 
collection on view. The remains of earlier exhibitions devoted 
to Cézanne and Renoir form the foundation, accompanied 
by other works of the same period, few of which are wholly 
unfamiliar, but which are none the worse for being seen 
again. The modern English section represents a different group 
from that at the Leicester Gallery. Here we have Blooms- 
bury and the progeny of Duncan Grant. The father of the 
family is himself meagrely represented by a still-life and a 
landscape, but the group is there in full force. In addition 
there are East Londoners, and such independent artists as 
Frances Hodgkins. 

At Zwemmer’s there survives an exhibition of the pre- 
August kind. Maillol’s illustrations to Ovid’s Ars Amatoria 
for the new edition printed by Godin are on view there. 
Illustration and typography are of such a high order that the 
book is one of the plums of recent publication. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Drought Influences 

The effects of such a drought as we have experienced in 
the life of the country have often been indirect. While 
plants may suffer directly from lack of moisture, animals 
for the most part suffer more from hunger than thirst. In 
the worst Australian droughts, to which there is of course 
no parallel in Britain, the animals die more from lack of 
food than lack of drink. So today in England. When 
game-preservers see the coveys of partridges decreasing in 
size from day to day, the cause is usually tiie lack of insect 
food, which is necessary for all young birds. Reversing the 
human development, they begin life as carnivores, though 
they may end as vegetarians. Even that inveterate grain- 
eater, the sparrow, which migrates in hordes from towns 
to the harvest fields and takes heavy toll of the farmer— 
even the sparrow in its infant days needs animal food ; and 
it is this fact that makes almost every bird that flies useful 


to man. 
% a * * 


The Absent Worm 

Some birds become more useful than ever in times of 
drought. The worm is only to be secured in moist weather. 
It is a beast that has the power, in a certain small degree, of 
aestivating as well as hibernating, and goes down to the 
moist depths as securely as the roots of alfalfa or sugar beet. 
The worm devourers perforce become the caterpillar devourers 
and the thrushes desert the lawn for the vegetable garden. 
Drought diminishes also the food supply of the bees, though 
they are essentially children of the sun. Honey is short, 
and flowers deserve all that Herrick, or Horace, says of their 
brevity of life. One of the swarms in my hives had been 
storing honey at a satisfactory rate till the coming of July, 
and then ceased almost suddenly. When the hive was 
opened with great expectations of booty, the cupboard was 
quite bare of any superfluous store. 


co OF *“ + 
Criminal Weeds 


Some influence, perhaps a succession of dry years, has been 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of certain weeds, especially 
those on the index expurgatorius. 'The weeds which it is a 
crime to grow, which any man may be prosecuted for growing, 
are very few. They consist of thistles (two sorts), dock 
(two sorts) and ragwort. I know wide acres of ground either 
yellow with ragwort or white with thistle or red with dock. 
The weeds are in multitudes sufficient to infest half England ; 
and the seed of both ragwort and thistle covers very great 
distances. Nothing whatever is done to discourage such 
anti-social growth. In every county there is a County 
Agricultural Committee whose inspector is supposed to take 
notice of such things and issue instructions for the destruction 
of the weeds. ‘* Whate’er is best administered, is best.” 
The Act against noxious weeds is not administered at all 
in most counties ; and we watch the march of the weeds across 
the land with the steady progress of the cactus in a neglected 
area of Australia. Farming is looking up, and our farmers 
were never so full of enterprise ; and yet I have never seen so 
wholesale an advance of weeds, especially those on the banned 
list. On one heavily infested farm docks were cut, but the 
seed heads left lying on the ground where they have ripened 


to perfection. 
* * % * 


The Happy Craftsman 


The other day I came up a little narrow valley cut by a 
hill stream ; and towards the top of it, while yet the water had 
six miles to cut a yet deeper passage to the sea, I saw two 
water-wheels, at the edge of a hamlet of five or six houses. 
The quiet place was very busy. One wheel was helping the 
work of quarrying granite, the other drove a line of machines 
within a sort of stone barn, that proved on closer acquaint- 
ance to be a very efficient factory. Here was that blessed 
thing, decentralisation, with a ‘vengeance. All the workers 
were much more than extra-urban. They were working, with 
economic efficiency, in a most lovely spot that was too small to 
be called even a village. This factory was, in short, in the 
deep, deep country. 


From Fleece to Tweed 

A good many country crafts are kept alive by sympathetic 
support that is quite outside the economic world; and 
some easy critics assert that the little business cannot compete 
with the big, nor the amateur with the professional. The 
cloth factory in this hamlet proves the contrary. That 
stone barn contained high-class machinery, set in action by 
the simplest and cheapest of all sorts of power. Within the 
narrow space you saw in action what is now called a vertical 
trust, when the scale is large. The craftsman concerned himself 
with all stages of the cloth which was the final product. He 
bought the fleeces of local sheep, some Shropshires and 
Southdowns for the sake of the fineness of the wools, some 
Welsh sheep for the sake of the self-colours of the wool 
which cut out the need of a dye. He carded these fleeces, 
he spun the sausage-like bands into wool, he plaited the 
strands, he wove the completed woo] into patterned cloth 
that could compete in any market; and he has no trouble 
in marketing ; nor is there any doubt at all about the sound 
economics of his business. He and his handful of workers 
compete successfully, compete ideally, with the more mechani- 
cal factory. I took a piece of his cloth to an expert tailor 
and he said it was of the very best quality, entirely free 
from the little roughnesses sometimes associated with the 
small man’s work. 

* * * * 


Welsh Genealogists 


One advantage of the survival of this sort of local factory 
is the maintenance of inherited skill. This craftsman comes 
of a family of craftsmen and one at any rate of his descendants 
is in demand as a coach or adviser for similar mills in distant 
counties. The best blacksmith craftsman I know has a family 
tradition of several hundred years. The chief experts in 
Norfolk thatching can trace their descent almost to the middle 
ages. The factory is in South Wales, and I think local 
crafts flourish more naturally in the extreme west of Britain 
than in any other place. Perhaps one reason is that ** every 
Welshman is a genealogist,” as one of their historians said. 


* * 
A Dahlia Controversy 


Gardeners may be divided into two classes: those who are 
followers of Ra and those who are complete heretics. Ra or 
Amber Giant stands as a type—immense, lusty, full of robust, 
or robustious colour. No dahlia in the list is so certain to 
bloom magnificently. You would not know it for the same 
species or even genus as the single half-dwarf scarlet dahlia of 
a rather earlier habit. It is magnificent, but is it art? It 
would be presumptuous, even rash, to take sides ; and taste is 
beyond argument. In general doubtless the single flower is 
more lovely than the double, and is more natural, and more 
productive of seed ; but there are plants that increase in the 
proper qualities of a flower with the number of petals. Perhaps 
the sweetest of all bedding roses is Dame Edith Helen, and she 
has often a hundred petals, as many as the sweet-scented 
cabbage rose. The dogrose and the field rose have a scarcely 
perceptible scent. Where a mass of colour is wanted the huge 
double dahlia and the double hollyhocks (of which there are 
many glorious new sorts) have unquestionable advantages. An 
Australian friend said once it was worth travelling 12,000 
miles to see the dahlias in St. James’s Park. So we may all 
allow Ra (or his like) to play the sun he is named from in his 
own place, even though his flaring immensity may seem to 
some of us a vulgar excess. Indeed, if a single flower is picked 
and brought into the house it is as nearly ludicrous as a flower 
can well be. 


* * 


* # * * 
Sun-Lovers 
The season has favoured such sun-lovers as the dahlia ; 
and some flowers so tender as to be regarded as exclusively 
suitable for the greenhouse are now revelling in the open air 
in exposed situations. One rough border of my acquaintance 
has patches very bright with the blossom of the scyzanthus. 
They are flourishing side by side with the jewels of the half- 
hardy annual, the Nemesia, the queen of all low-growing 
annuals, and, incidentally, one of the most marvellous 
examples of the skill of our florists, W. Beacn Tromas. 
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ROMAN CATHOLiCS IN EDINBURGH 
[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—As a subscriber to your paper I have read with some 
surprise and concern a paragraph in your issue of August 9th 
regarding the religious disturbances in Edinburgh. In this 
paragraph mention is made of a public protest alleged to have 
been made by me in connexion with what is termed “ minor 
disturbances during a Eucharistic procession”? and “ some 
drunken brawl of which I have never heard in the Cowgate.” 
I must confess that, like your contributor, I also have not 
heard of the drunken brawl in the Cowgate, but the writer of 
the paragraph displays ignorance of the situation when he 
refers to disturbances ‘“ during a Eucharistic procession.” 
Such a procession never took place—as your contributor 
would apparently seek to suggest—in the streets of the city. 
The disturbances at the time of the Eucharistic Congress, of 
which I complained, were not by any means ‘“ minor dis- 
turbances,” and they took place in connexion with meetings 
held within doors and in private grounds attached to a 
Catholic College. 

But this trouble commenced much earlier. I refer to the 
tumult which brought such disgrace on this City on the 
occasion of a civic reception given to the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society by the Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council of 
Edinburgh. This was followed by the public affront offered 
to Mr. Lyons, Prime Minister of Australia, when receiving 
the Freedom of Edinburgh—an insult which, despite the 
apology offered at the time by the Lord Provost, aroused 
indignation, not only in Australia, but in other Dominions. 
As to the “‘ minor disturbances ”’ at the time of the Congress, 
let the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch bear witness. It speaks of 
*“ Exciting scenes in streets,” ‘ Police batons drawn,” “A 
wild night,” ‘Tense situation,” ‘‘ Buses containing . 
women and children... stoned,” ‘“* Police baton charge,” “* A 
bus-load of policemen ... pelted with stones.’’ The report 
concluded : ‘* Almost the entire force of police in Edinburgh 
was drafted to the disturbed area.” 

These quotations will suffice to show that the situation in 
Edinburgh is serious. It may be that persecuted minorities 
in Nazi Germany are in still worse case, but that is no justifi- 
‘cation for baiting the Catholics in the Capital of Scotland. 

My sole motive in writing this letter is to show that “ white- 
wash” will not serve; a thorough cleansing is required. 
Peace in Edinburgh will not be realized while the campaign of 
incitement to violence and almost unbelievable obscenity is 
allowed to continue. Catholic property is wantonly damaged ; 
priests and nuns are insulted in the streets; while Catholic 
girls and youths in factories and other workshops have to 
suffer daily the outpourings of obscenity with which this 
campaign has befouled the minds of otherwise decent people. 

Catholics have borne themselves throughout, as The 
Scotsman acknowledges, with commendable restraint. But 
it is neither just nor politic to trade upon that. It is time 
that the Protestant Churches openly disassociated themselves 
from those who claim to be their champions, and that the 
civil authorities put a stop to what is a cause of offence not to 
Catholics only, but to all right-thinking citizens.—I am, Sir, 
yours very truly, 
> ANDREW Josepn, O.S.B. 

(Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh). 

Archbishop's House, Edinburgh. 


THE WORKERS UNDER FASCISM 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. ] 


Sir,—Mr. John Brown, in answering my letter to you, tries 
to prove that the 40-hour week does not exist in Rome by 
simply stating the fact. That, of course, is no evidence, 
as my statement is at least as good as his. He goes on to 
say that no doubt leading officials work less than 40 hours 
a weck, when as a matter of fact most leading officials work 
a jolly sight more, as he would realize if he had any knowledge 


a concentration camp ; 


of the working of Italian offices both public and private, 
He denies that the Italian judges are independent by 
stating that they are not noted for their independence jy 
England. As far as I am aware, Italian judges have jo 
jurisdiction in England, so that what they are noted fo 
or not noted for in that country seems beside the point, 
Our experience in Italy is that they have always proved 
independent there, and that is all that matters, 

Your contributor attempts to refute my description of 
his account of the penalties imposed on strikers as fantastic 
by quoting an article of the Labour Relations Law, [f 
he had read my letter carefully he would have seen that 
I said that imprisonment was the penalty for organisers 
of strikes and lockouts, which is what the law lays down, 
as he himself now admits, whereas in his previous letter 
he had said that strikers are punished with 12 months in 
that was what I had defined and 
still define as fantastic, as there is no provision of any kind 
in the law. 

I mentioned several of the places where the few political 
deportees are interned, and said that they are summer or 
winter resorts, which in fact they are; he adds the island 
of Lipari—that is another pleasure resort for many Sicilians; 
let him read the account of it in Larousse’s dictionary. 

Finally, Mr. John Brown’s statement that the corporate 
system is inefficient is contradicted by those, British as 
well as Italian, who have studied it from within, as he can 
ascertain by consulting, for example, The Working of a 
Corporate State, by Harold Goad and Muriel Currey. But 
I greatly fear that Mr. John Brown’s power of observation, 
although happily not his body, is in the unpleasant condition 
described in the well-known American Civil War song, while 
the Corporate State, in spite of anything which he may say 
to the contrary, ‘“ goes marching along.”—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Luier ViLari, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


{Mr. John Brown writes: ‘‘ I agree with Signor Villari 
that we are both giving personal opinions on the 40-hour week. 
My authorities are personal observation in Rome and else- 
where, and talks with various officials of the Ministry of Cor- 
porations and the newspaper correspondents in Italy of five 
nations. 

I disagree with his view that most leading officials work 
more than 40 hours a week, and I saw a good deal of them. 
It was not unknown for some men to be twenty-four hours in 
arrear with audiences and conferences. But ‘ soft jobs for 
officials’ is not, of course, a phenomenon confined to Italy. 

His view that Italian judges * have always proved indepen- 
dent’ is interesting. In England the judiciary is selected 
from the Bar, and members can only be removed by an address 
of both Houses of Parliament. In Italy, the judiciary is 
simply a branch of the civil service, directly controlled by the 
Prime Minister. Besides this, the Consiglio di Stato, the 
supreme administrative court, and the Court of Accounts, the 
supreme financial court, are presided over by Mussolini himself! 
Independence, indeed. 

Signor Villari attempts to refute my statement that strikers 
can be punished with twelve months in a concentration camp 
by saying that only the organisers are punished. But in 
articles 19, 20 and 21 of Ch. 3 of the Collective Labour Relations 
Law No. 563 it is explicitly stated that ‘ employees ’ are liable 
to detention. Article 21, after laying down a penalty of from 
8 to 7 years’ imprisonment for ‘ chiefs, promoters, and orgal- 
isers ’ of attempts to * influence the decisions of . . . a public 
official ’ (there are tens of thousands of public officials all over 
Italy), states that ‘ other originators’ can be punished with 
imprisonment of from 1 to 3 years. 

Articles 19 and 20 state decisively that strikers (not only 
leaders) are liable to detention, and these can be seen by anyone 
who consults the files of the Gazzetta Ufficiale, No. 87, 1926. 
It is strange that Signor Mussolini should be so anxious to pro- 
vide his critics and enemies with prolonged holidays at summer? 
and winter resorts. Surely there are others with prior claims 
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on his consideration ? But perhaps he is heaping coals of fire 
on the heads of his foes. At all events, it is clear that there 
is a sharp difference of opinion about the desirability of a 
holiday in the Lipari Islands. In fairness to Signor Villari, I 
must admit that when Italian refugees speak of the concentra- 
tion camps they hardly ever mention the beauties of the 
scenery OF the bracing sea air. My statement that the corpora- 
tive system is inefficient may be denied by Mr. Harold Goad 
and Miss Muriel Currey. I have no doubt it will be contra- 
dicted by numerous other people. But I should prefer to 
accept the judgement of unbiased observers of international 
reputation, such as Professor Finer, the Public Administration 
expert at London University, whose new book is the most 
detailed and informed work on the Fascist state in English. 
Will Signor Villari deny that Professor Finer studied the 
system * from within’? If any proofs of inefficiency are 
thought necessary, surely a study of Fascist budgetary finance 
would be more than sufficient ? ’’} 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of THe Specrator.]} 


Sm,—Mr. Binney admits that I am “ legally and logically 
correct.” As far as my reply to Dr. Stopes was concerned, 
that was all that I aimed at being. I was not presuming to 
“justify °° the attitude of the Church; I was merely stating 
what that attitude is. 

The complaint appears to be that nullity in ecclesiastical law 
isa quibble. I contend that the example which Mr. Binney 
selects as favourable to his argument is equally favourable to 
mine. Impotence (as distinct from sterility) means that a 
primary object of marriage is incapable of fulfilment. It is 
one thing for competent authority to declare that, because 
certain conditions were lacking, no valid marriage was con- 
tracted and quite another that, for subsequent reasons, a valid 
marriage may be unmade. 

“Love and affection, prolonged cohabitation and pwlic 
announcement ” do not, of course, ‘‘ count for nothing,” nor 
do they in themselves constitute a marriage. (By the celebra- 
tion of a sacrament I take Mr. Binney to refer to the Marriage 
Service. But the Marriage Service does not of itself effect the 
sacrament, unless the necessary conditions are present, as the 
parties themselves are warned at the beginning of the service.) 

Dr. Stopes ** denies ” that consent (i.e., consent, externally 
expressed, to a life-long union) is the essence of a valid marriage. 
She may ; but it does not alter the fact! She accuses me of 
misstatement, but it is she, not I, that has spoken without the 
book. Ad essentiam matrimonii non requiritur ipsa copula 
maritalis (Priimmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Vol. I11). 
Dr. Stopes’ contention that physical union is the essential 
thing is disproved by the fact that a marriage duly contracted 
but not consummated is not null and void ab initio, though it 
may, on certain grounds, be annulled by competent authority. 
Nor, of course, is it true that * if physical union has taken 
place the marriage can only be severed by divorce.” If it is a 
marriage, it cannot, by the law of the Church, be severed at 
all. On the other hand, if it can be proved that consent was 
lacking (as in the case of undue coercion), physical union does 
not supply the defective condition. 

As to “ displaying ignorance of Dr. Stopes’ mentality,” I 
am content to plead guilty. Why must we be so personal ? 
I was merely discussing what is and what is not the Christian 
view of marriage.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Percy Maryon WILSON. 


Magdalen College House, 1 Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 


Sir,—It is becoming increasingly clear that in the Italo- 
Abyssinian question it is the deliberate intention of Italy to 
challenge the whole position of Britain in the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal and herself to become the dominant 
power in those parts. It seems to me that we ought to do 
now what we ought to have done long ago, review the whole 
question of our position in the Mediterranean. The shores 
of that sea, the Black Sea of course included, are fringed by 
the coasts of some eleven independent States. To all of them 
the exits and entrances by the Straits of Gibraltar and the 


Suez Canal are of vital importance. Can we in the last resort 
justify as either natural or necessary the control of these 
international passages by our own individual nation ? Surely, 
to ask this question is to suggest an inevitable answer. There 
should be control, not by any single State, but by the League 
of Nations. The full implications of this could only be 
discussed at considerable length, but it may be sufficient to 
say this. If these passages were controlled by the League, 
traffic through them would go on exactly as it does now, with 
the exception (possibly at the moment not irrelevant) that 
they could be closed to any State waging what the League 
declared to be an aggressive war. If, in some combination 
of circumstances which seems extravagantly improbable, the 
Suez Canal were ever to be closed to ourselves, may we remind 
ourselves that we conquered India and held it through the 
Mutiny by means of sailing ships going round the Cape, and 
that at the present moment an Atlantic liner could get to 
India via the Cape in about fourteen days ?—Yours, &c., 


Haslemere. A. H. B. ALLEN. 


WILL ROGERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.] 


Sir,—The world has lost something rare and valuable by the 
death of Will Rogers. He had an attitude towards life which 
never seemed to falter. He always saw when things were 
unjust or conceited or absurd, as well as when they were 
beautiful, and he had the knack of putting his criticism into a 
wise-crack, and his praise into an inverted criticism. I met 
him once when he had just arrived in the middle of the General 
Strike and he described the warnings he had received against 
entering London. He was told there would be barricades in 
the streets, bloodshed, famine and no transport. Instead he 
found everyone smiling—** Earls and Dukes running the 
*buses and trains quite well*’-—and a sense of humour hanging 
over the town like sunshine. 

I was concerned at the moment in organizing concerts and 
amusements for both sides ; strikers and blacklegs, police, and 
military and naval detachments ; these last were consumed 
by boredom confined in the Duke of York’s school away from 
their own occupations and with nothing whatever, most of 
them, to do. Lady Astor persuaded, though I do not think 
much persuasion was needed, Will Rogers to go down to 
Chelsea and talk to the men—rows and rows of bluejackets. 
His theme was the immense superiority of the American over 
the British Navy, illustrated by incidents told with the utmost 
gravity which displayed the exact opposite. It can be 
imagined how delighted the sailors were and how they roared 
and shouted with laughter. I think he showed them, too, a 
few of his tricks with a long whip, but I am not sure whether 
this display was not in Lady Astor's drawing-room, when he 
discoursed about his own astonishment at the House of Lords 
to several of its members and various political figures. 

The laughter then was just as keen as at Chelsea, for the 
English like being laughed at. 

It is sad to think that Will Rogers will not be here to make 
us laugh at ourselves again. I am sure he met death with his 
own kind of invincible courage, and is perhaps being humorous 
about it in the Elysian fields.—Yours truly, 

Evita LYTTELTON. 

Somerset Hill, Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. 


GROUSE IN SURREY 
[To the Editor of Tre Specrator.] 
Sin,—I notice in the Country Life page of your issue of 
August 9th Sir William Beach Thomas says “Time was 
when there was grouse in Surrey.” 

Does Sir William mean the Scotch red grouse or the black 
grouse or black game? I have lived for many years not 
very far away from. the large commons which cover the 
Kingsley, Wolmer and Hindhead district, and, while I have 
often heard traditions of black game having existed, I have 
never heard of red grouse having been found there. 

Gilbert White says in his Natural History of Selborne that 
the black grouse were extinct in his time. He says that 
the * last pack had been seen about 35 years before he wrote.” 
Kelsall in his Birds of Hampshire says ** They were re-intro- 
duced to Wolmer Forest by Sir Charles Taylor, then ranger 
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of the forest, from Cumberland,” and Harting in his edition 
of White's Natural History of Selborne says “till 1872 an 
old man was still living at Liphook who had brought these 
birds to Wolmer,” and also Captain Fielden found a good 
many there in 1872. Also, in the Memoir of Charles St. 
John, the author of Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands, by the Revd. M. G. Watkins (published 1893), 
he mentions that St. John used to drive out of London to 
shoot black cock and return the same day in about 1828. 
This, I suppose, would be in the Hindhead district, and as 
they were extinct in Gilbert White’s time, these would. I 
suppose, be the descendants of the birds introduced by Sir 
Charles Taylor. 

About 1899, Major Cowie, who had been in charge of the 
Wolmer Forest, told Dr. Bowdler Sharpe that he believed 
they were then quite extinct in the district and I have heard 
a local tradition that they were finally destroyed by a series 
of forest fires that took place in the nesting season. No 
exact date has been given me but, from other details told 
me at the same time, I should imagine that it would be 
somewhere about the 1880°s, but I have never heard of anv 
tradition of the red grouse having existed in the district. I 
shall be very interested to hear whether Sir William Beach 
Thomas has any details of these. Gilbert White also had 
sent to him by Lord Stawell a hybrid bird which he did not 
identify with certainty, but which is now always considered 
to have been a cross between a pheasant and a black cock, 
and a coloured plate of this bird appears in the 1802 edition 
of the Natural History of Selborne, presumably from the 
painting of Mr. Elmer of Farnham that White mentions, So 
it looks as though there were still a few black game left in 
the district in White’s time, though he thought they were 
extinct.—Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK, 

Pursers, Bramdean, Alresford, Hants. 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—TI am sorry if the jokes I seem to have made about 
Spanish national customs struck your correspondent, Senor 
Escudero, as misplaced. I de not remember what they were, 
but I have been used to regard all national laws and customs, 
English and foreign, as fair game for jests, and no doubt I 
made some, or tried to. After all, if we may not joke about 
one another's and our own laws and habits, what may we joke 
about ? I can assure Senor Escudero that I have often visited 
Spain, and like both it and the Spanish very much. I have 
not yet been in a Spanish prison, but, as he suggests, that may 
be still in store for me.—yYours, «c., 

RosrE MAcavtay. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.|] 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine is not quite such a simpleton as 
some of your readers may be led to imagine from his letter in 
last week’s issue of your paper. The recent Orange riots in 
Belfast are called Orange riots because they were planned, 
started and carried out by Orangemen. In the words of the 
Coroner of the City of Belfast : ‘* The leaders of public opinion 
in high and responsible positions, by their inflammatory 
speeches and enmity towards those differing from them in 
religion, provoked and inflamed party passions, with the 
result that these breaches of the peace occurred.” 

The mob which marched on York Street on June 12th 
was an Orange mob, and its object, which it achieved without 
police interference, was to open the campaign of violence 
against Catholic lives and property which continued for a 
month. When all processions and public gatherings (except 
funerals) had been declared illegal, the Orange Lodges were 
allowed to break the law repeatedly. Nor was any action 
taken against Sir Joseph Davison for publicly inciting 
Orangemen to break the law. The Government, intimidated 
by the Orange Lodges, cancelled the law making processions 
illegal. On July 12th an Orange mob was once more allowed 
to march on York Street. Two thousand Catholics are now 
homeless. 

Sane public opinion in Belfast has, of course, long been 
disgusted with the attempts made by Orangemen, through 
religious bigotry and for political motives, to perpetuate the 


—=—=— 


old feud. The whole question is not, as Mr. St. John Ervine 

seems to think, one of ** points of view,” but of facts, These 

facts are likely to be far more widely known than at present 

—unless Mr. Baldwin's Government is afraid to hold the 

enquiry which was demanded by the Bishop of Down and 

Connor on August Ist.—Yours, &c., J. B. Morton, 
53 Ovington Street, S.W. 3. 


BRITISH CULTURE AT ATHENS 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTaTor.] 


Sir,—Since you published my letter on July 19th, urging 
the necessity of founding a chair of English Literature gt 
Athens University, I have been informed officially that the 
Greek Government would welcome such a foundation and 
that the Senate of the Athens University has passed a resoly. 
tion expressing its satisfaction at the proposal. It now 
remains for some patriotic Briton or British institution to 
provide—as three other countries in a similar case have done, 
and as Japan is proposing to do—the necessary funds,— 
I am, vours, &c., WiLiiamM MILirr, 


MONOPOLIES IN JAMAICA 
[To the Editor of Tak SPEcTATOR.|] 


Sir,—Your readers constitute perhaps the only considerable 
British reading public likely to take a sympathetic interest 
in the present West Indian demands for more self-government : 
demands which in themselves are no unhealthy sign. 

Concessions have been made by the Colonial Office to some 
of the smaller colonies. I am not concerned with these— -only 
with the position in Jamaica. This Crown colony has a legis- 
lative council, consisting of a President (the Governor), 
fourteen official and nominated members, and fourteen elected 
members with special control over financial measures. How 
this system works can be seen from a law recently passed, 
nominally for the protection of local trade and _ industry 
against alien competition. 

The Governor. in introducing the measure, assured the 
Council that the Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
approved the underlying principle; and all the elected 
members present (eleven) voted for the bill with a cheerful 
alacrity suggesting a Parliament of Feary VIII hurrying 
through a Bill of Attainder. 

The law is, in fact, a Bill of Attainder against local small 
enterprise. The Governor may declare that any line of 
business shall be conducted only under Government licence ; 
he may grant or refuse licences at discretion; he may fix 
the licence-fee for each type of business. The avowed object 
is to create monopolies (“‘ climinate unwise competition ”), 
particularly in the case of a local match f ctory. 

The effect of a series of monopolies on the desperately poor 
working population can hardly be imagined by those un- 
acquainted with conditions here. The law simply sets a 
premium on corruption of officials and legislators to the detri- 
ment of the masses. Intelligent local opinion was stunned. 
A petition has eventually been sent to the Secretary of State— 
whose sanction had been procured beforehand—asking that 
the law be disallowed. This is not exactly an appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, as a new Secretary of State reigns 
in the Colonial Office. But what can Mr. Maleolm MacDonald 
conclude ? The law was welcomed by the representatives of 
the people—surely the petition is mere factious opposition ! 

Even in its present form, the Jamaican constitution is 
exposed to exploitation by local capitalists, who have un- 
luckily come to exert an undue influence over officialdom, and 
can always rely on a certain number of venal politicians. With 
one foot in King’s House and the other on the neck of ‘free 
institutions,” local capitalism can do as it likes. 

Self-government docs not require simply representative 
institutions : it requires a type of society which does not exist 
in Jamaica.—I am, Sir, &ce., H. P. Jacoss. 

11 Lincoln Road, Cross Roads P.O., Jamaica. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tuk SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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The Abbey Theatre 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


Ir is close on twenty years since I stopped short one wet 
afternoon in Oxford and stared incredulously at a playbill. 
The bill advertised the week's attraction at the (then) New 
Theatre, a farce entitled A Little Bit of Fluff. 1 had seen 
the farce already : what caught my eye was the name of one 
_of the players. Collecting a friend, I went round to the 
theatre, and with some difficulty wriggled past the stage- 
doorkeeper. We were shown into a poky dressing-room lit by 
anaked gas jet. A little man, who was dabbing his face with 
a hare’s foot, turned and Jooked at us enquiringly. 

“Are you Mr. W. G. Fay, of the Abbey Theatre ? ” 

“T was of the Abbey Theatre.” 

* Well— will you come to lunch with us tomorrow ? 

He would. The luncheon took place in T. W. Earp’s rooms in 
Beaumont Street, and there to a small but enthusiastic com- 
pany the actor talked of his experience in the theatre. There 
was some project at the time of an art theatre at Oxford. Before 
the end of the afternoon, with a characteristic disregard of his 
own financial welfare, he had promised his help to a bunch of 
undergraduates, all complete strangers to him. We had 
fetched him there for hero-worship, and to be told of the past. 
He would not allow the hero-worship, but of the old Abbey 
days he talked freely, complaining, without bitterness, that 
the credit had all gone to the big, famous figures and that his 
work and his brother’s was forgotten. ‘‘ It would do us good 
in our profession,’ he said simply, looking round on us through 
his pince-nez, the wire of which was coming unwound, “ if we 
had only a share of it; I wouldn't be here with the Fluff.” 

In his book* the claim, which everyone who knows the facts 
has always acknowledged, is set out temperately and with 
good humour. Synge’s famous ‘ All art is a collaboration” 
holds good of more than overhearing servant girls in the kitchen. 
A movement such as that of the Abbey Theatre comes to birth 
only after long, unconscious preparation in the realm of ideas, 
and from the perfectly timed meeting of genius with oppor- 
tunity. The time was ripe, the leaders were there with their 
vision, the tempered instrument was ready to their hand : and 
the three forces together reared up the Abbey Theatre. 
It was a perfect example of what AF called the law of spiritual 
gravitation, the power of ideas to attract to themselves all that 
they need for consummation. 

For a protagonist, the author surveys the scene with com- 
mendable clarity and fairness. He acknowledges frankly all 
that the movement owed to W. B. Yeats, to whom as dramatist 
he pays vigorous tribute. He was in close sympathy with 
Synge, in all ¢xcept consideration for the audience. In this 
connexion he tells a story that is news to me, and perhaps to 
many others: that Synge, exasperated by the reception of 
The Weill of the Saints, was in The Playboy deliberately hitting 
back at his detractors. 

The book is racily written, with abundance of asides and many 
good stories. It combines unshakable faith in the actor's 
art with practical good sense and an insistence on sheer pro- 
fessional competence as the basis of all. * I have always taken 
care that the man in the last seat in the gallery shall both see 
and hear what he has paid his money for.” From the usual 
drawback of actors’ reminiscences it is quite free. Not that 
the author lacks egoism. The real title of the book should be 
“W.G. Fay: An Autobiography,” for though Frank gets his 
share of generous and affectionate tribute, he is pushed off 
the stage, almost as soon as he comes on, by his brother's 
superior vitality and authority. These two qualities, which 
make him so good a producer, make his book. He burns 
always to tell us how the thing should be done, continually 


” 





“The Fays of the Abbey Theatre. By W.G. Fay and Catherine 
Carswell. (Rich and Cowan. 10s. 6d.) 


rushing up, as in the cartoon on p. 60, impelled, not by conceit, 
but by his very essence as a man who eats and drinks and 
breathes theatre, and finds life meaningless without it. 

The Fays fell early victims to this craving. As boys, they 
were producing plays in their parents’ drawing-room, spending 
their pennies on hessian out of which to make the scenery, 
dismayed by no difficulty, no parental ultimatum. Willie was 
the leading spirit, but it was Frank’s collection of old plays 
that fired his enthusiasm and formed his taste, so that, despite 
all his devotion to the ordinary theatre, the fit-ups in which 
he was later to tour, and the ridiculous melodramas in which 
he had to play, it kept its integrity, and was able at once to 
seize on the new type of play offered by the poets. Leaving 
home and a safe job, the young actor served a hard apprentice- 
ship to life and to his art. He travelled with a circus, worked as 
an electrical engineer, managed a skating rink. He toured with 
a negro manager, and staged a fight to draw custom to the 
theatre. He learned to meet and handle men of every type. 
By the time the first Dublin company of enthusiasts had 
gathered together, they had at their hand a man who in sheer 
practical knowledge of the stage could give points to most pro- 
fessionals of thirty years’ standing. The first production, on 
April 2nd, 1902, gave AE’s Deirdre and Yeats’ Kathleen ni 
Houlihan, with Maud Gonne in the title part. °° This produe- 
tion” (he says simply) : 

‘““was the beginning of a movement that not only created a 
native drama in Ireland, but afterwards stimulated both Scotland 
and Wales to follow our example. It gave to the Gael that which 
had never before existed in the history of the race—a means of 
expressing the national consciousness through the medium of the 
drama.” 


He goes on: 

** The success of the plays was instantaneous. Nothing like them 
had ever been seen in Dublin. We could have played to the capacity 
of the hall for another week if circumstances, financial and otherwise, 
had permitted. Our audiences were drawn largely from the working 
classes (who in every country make the best theatrical audiences 
because they come to the theatre to be entertained and not to 
digest their dinners). They were enthusiastic. Their joy was @ 
delight to see. They loved the patriotic sentiment of Kathleen, 
while the romance of Deirdre was so beautiful and novel that they 
hardly knew how to express their feelings. All this was as surprising 
as it was gratifying, for we had assumed that our audiences would 
be entirely composed of those who had always supported us, instead 
of which we discovered a public, and a large public, that wanted 
what we could give them—-plays about Ireland written by Irish- 
men and performed by Irishmen. The thought was so encouraging 
that Frank suggested we should try to keep the little company 
together and rehearse during the summer months. Our main 
difficulty was the usual one. We had no funds.” 


How the difficulty was overcome, and how the movement 
grew, will remain one of the most moving chapters in dramatic 
history. 

W. G. Fay stayed at the Abbey till the beginning of 1908. 
Of the circumstances which led to his resignation, he speaks 
temperately. One might, however, suspect, from his own. 
account even if there were no others, that he had become a 
little autocratic and fond of his own way. The interlude of 
Iden Payne should not of itself have transformed * a happy 
family ” into a set of uneasy rebels. But that is a small point : 
and the Abbey's loss was gain for a great many others. In 
the twenty-seven years that have since gone by, the little 
man in the pince-nez has acted and produced all over the 
kingdom, bringing to a dozen repertory companies his enthu- 
siasm, fresh as in those first days of the Ormond Dramatie 
Society, and the accumulated knowledge of half a century. 
To those who have met him, one need only say that his book 
is almost as good as his talk. Those who have not met him, 
when they read the book, will speedily wish they could. 
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Clairvoyance and Telepathy 


Extra-Sensory Perception. By J.B. Rhine. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue matter of this book is of such interest and importance 
that I cannot do better than summarize it with the minimum 
of comment. It consists of the record of a number of experi- 
ments in telepathy and clairvoyance. These words Dr. Rhine 
defines as the “* perception of the thought or feeling of another 
(telepathy) or of an objective fact or relation (clairvoyance) 
without the aid of the known sensory processes.”” Both are 
included in the term Extra-Sensory Perception, which Dr. 
Rhine uses to mean not perception by an extra sense, but 
“perception in a mode that is just not sensory,” as, for 
example, my perception of the fact that three and two make 
five or that a whole must be greater than its part is not 
sensory. 

The experiments, which have taken place at Duke Univer- 
sity in the United States, have already been in progress for 
over three years and have reached the prodigious total of 
between 90 and 100 thousand. Broadly, Dr. Rhine’s pro- 
cedure was as follows. Special packs of 25 cards are prepared ; 
each pack contains five cards inscribed with a particular 
geometrical diagram, a star, a rectangle, a plus sign and so on, 
and in each pack there were five such diagrams ; the pack is 
shuffled and laid face downwards on the table. The clairvoyant 
experiments were of two kinds. First, the ** subject ’’ names 
the diagram on the top card, which is then removed from 
the pack and placed face downwards on the table. He then 
names the diagram on the second card, and so on throughout 
the pack. In the second experiment he names the order in 
which the diagrams occur as the pack lies on the table, 
reading, as it were, downwards through all the 25 cards in 
the pack. In the telepathic experiment the “ agent ”’ looks 
at the card and the “ recipient ’’ then names the diagram cn 
the card looked at. The clairvoyant experiments were usually 
witnessed by one or more observers. In the telepathy tests 
agent and recipient were as a rule separated by a screen. 
Some of the experiments were conducted in different rocms, 
some in different buildings. In the case of one remarkable 
set of telepathic experiments the distance between agent and 
recipient was 250 miles. 

It is easy to work out in accordance with the mathematical 
Theory of Probability the probable error in naming the 
twenty-five cards on a basis of pure chance. In the case of 
most of the students examined this figure was not exceeded. 
Some students, however, were presently found to be returning 
right answers which were considerably in excess of the chance 
figure. It was with this group of students, some eight or nine 
persons, that the subsequent experiments were conducted. 
Some surprising results were achieved. For example. in 
2,250 witnessed clairvoyant trials a student returned an 
average of 9.7 correct calls for each twenty-five cards. More 
striking are a score of twenty-two ** hits ” in twenty-five calls 
and an unbroken run of twenty-six correct calls in a series of 
fifty guesses. These figures are, it is obvious, enormously in 
excess of what it would be reasonable to expect on the basis 
of pure chance. Chance, in fact, can be ruled out. What 
about deception ? This cannot be completely ruled out, unless 
and until one is in a position to know all the participators in 
the experiment (including oneself), to impose one’s own 
conditions, and to reproduce the same results in the same 
conditions. In this connexion, it is worth noting that similar 
experiments which have been conducted during the last nine 
months in the Laboratory of the University of London Council 
for Psychical Investigation have up to the present yielded 
negative results. Dr. Thouless, who has experimented with a 
number of students at Glasgow, has, I understand, no better 
success to report. 

We should not, however, overemphasize the importance of 
these negative results. Dr. Rhine insists on the importance 
of building up a suitable psychological atmosphere, and this 
takestime. Forexample, there must be no distracting influences, 
the environment must be familiar, the subject unexcited, and 
soon. Taken before a committee of scientific experts, Dr. 
Rhine’s students would almost certainly fail, as he himself 
admits, to reproduce their best clairvoyant form. As to the 
possibility of fraud, I cannot improve on Dr. Morton Prince’s 
question in the Introduction he has contributed to the book. 
Cn we suppose, he asks, * that a group of intelligent men, 


some of them belonging to a university staff, could, through 9 
period of three years, all the while intent on sure Conditions 
where such conditions were so casy to devise and apply and 
where the described precautions were so multiplied and 
diversified, be all the time fooled by each other ? ” Here, in 
fact, were no mediums playing tricks in the dark for money 
but experiments conducted in full daylight under the most 
rigid tests which imagination could devise. 

Dr. Rhine is concerned less to explain than to establish the 
conditions under which the best results were obtained, 4 
good deal of information in regard to these conditions Was 
obtained. For instance, certain drugs such as caffeine 
increased the subject’s ability, others lowered it ; sleepiness 
and fatigue militated against it, and most subjects showed g 
decline in ability after a number of tests. No special bodily 
or sense organs seem to be involved, nor did it appear to 
matter what spatial distance separated the caller from the 
cards in the case of clairvoyance, or from the body animated 
by the communicating mind in the case of telepathy, The 
evidence suggests that what is involved is not passive recep. 
tion of physical (clairvoyance) or psychological (telepathy) 
intimations in the shape of waves from objects or minds, but a 
process of active cognition in which the mind, concentrated 
by an act of will, goes out beyond what is immediately given 
to the senses. What appears to be at work, in fact, is not a 
sense organ, but a non-sensory process of knowledge, a function 
of the organism as a whole, demonstrating what Dr. Rhine 
calls *“* minds, relatively independent, agency under certain 
conditions of the material world.” 

Whether we accept or reject this suggestion will depend 
upon our general philosophy. It is obviously incompatible 
with Materialism, or with any view which regards the funda- 
mental laws and processes operating in the universe as analo- 
gous to those studied by Physics and Chemistry. But those 
who feel that the kind of explanation provided by the physical 
sciences is certainly not adequate in the spheres of art and 
ethics and improbably adequate in that of normal psychology 
will see no necessary reason to reject the hypothesis to which 
Dr. Rhine’s experiments seem indubitably to point. What- 
ever view we take, however, we ought to be properly grateful 
to Dr. Rhine for the care and patience which he has brought 
to the unearthing of certain human faculties which lie outside 
the bounds which academic psychology somewhat arbitrarily 
sets itself. He has done a quite admirable piece of work. 


C. E. M.. Joan. 


Early English History 


A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R. H. Hodgkin. Two Vols. 
(Oxford University Press. 303.) 
ENGLIisH History did not, in fact, begin in 1066. That 
engraven date comes more than half-way towards our own 
day, and we are nearer to William the Conqueror than he is 
to Julius Caesar, with whom our recorded history may 
reasonably be considered to begin. The first thousand years 
make a remarkable story, little studied because the second 
thousand give us plenty to busy ourselves with and have the 
decisive advantage of ending up in our own important times. 
No one can read the first two volumes of this new history of 
the Anglo-Saxons without feeling how great and how absurd 
is the neglect which is the common portion of the men who 
lived before Hastings. They have never been wholly for- 
gotten, from the time when the perpetuation of their fame, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was a form of anti- 
Norman protest—embodied, for example, in Bishop Trotman’s 
statues on the West front of Wells Cathedral—through the 
chroniclers, down to Polydore Vergil’s careful history at the 
end of the fifteenth century. But Milton’s contemptuous 
phrase about “a scuffle of kites and crows” was typical of 
the eclipse which followed. Men who had no sympathy with 
the later mediaeval centuries took scant interest in their fore- 
runners. It was not till the last century that the romantic 
revival, and the scholars’ alliance with the new Germany, led 
to the academic cult of Anglo-Saxondom. ‘Today neither 
Bulwer Lytton nor Freeman is much read, J. R. Green's great 
popularity has waned, and the Teutonic school has passed. 
The archaeologist has asserted himself, and there has been 
much careful work by legal historians and by students of 
language and of the fine arts. The time was ripe for a survey 
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of the whole period, and here it is, planned for four volumes of 
which we now have the first two. Mr. Hodgkin, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, has added lustre to a name already venerable 
and has produced a work whose finish and form—it is beauti- 
fully illustrated with fine plates—no less than its learning 
make it as striking a monument of pictas as this century has 
seen. Plantagenets and Lancastrians and Yorkists may well 
Jook with envy at the sumptuous setting in which the tale of 
their ruder forerunners is being told. 

The story, so far as Mr. Hodgkin carries it in these two 
volumes, reaches to the death of Alfred, and is concerned with 
three great matters—the coming of the English, their con- 
version, and their homeric struggle to save their new home 
and religion from the fierce invasion of the Danes. On each 
of these three subjects there is a great deal to be said, and Mr. 
Hodgkin, from a wide and detailed knowledge of opposing 
views, gives judicial conclusions. The first part opens the 
largest questions, for it is plausibly urged that the whole idea 
of a conquest, with 449 as a key date, is wholly unhistorical. 
Mr. Hodgkin makes as much as anybody of the evidence of 
earlier infiltration in the upper Thames valley and in Cam- 
pridge, but he does not go so far as has been fashionable in 
dismissing Hengist and Horsa and Vortigern. He knows 
teo much to declare the chronicler disproved by the spade, 
when the full rich truth, if we could recover it, might well 
include them both. If the general conclusion emerges that 
the first Saxons, and still more the first Jutes—if the name is 
allowable at all—must be thought of less as invading warriors 
and more as immigrants and traders, that is a natural and just 
correction of the chronicle whose nature it is not to record petty 
barter and to record grand slaughters. Where Mr. Hodgkin's 
book is pre-eminent is in giving a background of detailed 
and recent knowledge, with illustrations of what has been 
found in north-west Germany and Denmark, where peat has 
sometimes preserved what our soil has destroyed. Our fore- 
fathers passed from cremation, through burial with objects, 
to burial with nothing, and it is immensely rash to generalize 
from the absence of things in tombs to their absence in daily 
life. 

The same fullness of knowledge and balance of judgement 
mark Mr. Hodgkin’s treatment of the conversion to Chris- 
tianity. He gives full account of the medicine books and other 
proofs of tenacious paganism, but he brings out the astonishing 
and magnificent thoroughness with which the new faith, 
whether it was learnt from the lips of Celts or of Italians, 
often through interpreters, -was really lived and acted upon 
through the first Christian century and beyond. What 
learning the stored treasures of the Mediterranean meant to 
people who had never had any is strikingly brought out in 
Mr. Hodgkin’s pages on St. Aldhelm of Sherborne, and the 
emphasis is rightly changed from the love of verbal conceits, 
the strutting in new words as in new clothes of which negroes 
in America provide parallel examples today, to the immense 
thing that was happening as humane and sacred learning took 
their first roots, in the seventh century, in a country which was 
never afterwards, not even in the ninth century, to let them 
go, from that day till Mr. Hodgkin's book. 

Alfred has most of the second volume to himself. Like 
Thomas More, he has always been cherished by posterity, and 
he has been worthily praised before today. What is par- 
ticularly refreshing is to see justice being done to his father, 
Ethelwulf, or, as his tomb at Winchester says, Adolphus, a 
man of singular attractiveness from all we know of him, who 
in his will doubted, as well he might, whether in the future 
for which he was making certain bequests there would be any 
men left to enjoy them ; who made the sort of second marriage 
with a young girl that is generally disapproved of, but who 
showed the greatest magnanimity and courage side by side 
with his deep pilgrim piety, and saved the unity of his house 
so that his four sons were Kings and colleagues together one 
after the other, and saved England between them. 

DovuGLas Wooprurr. 
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The Appreciation of Poetry 


The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. Gurrey. (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 3s. 6d.) 
The Poet’s Tongue. An Anthology chosen by W. H. Auden and 
John Garrett. (Bell. 6s.) 


Very little of the ordinary thought of life can be carried on 
without a poetic use of words, and if the poetry of ordinary 
speech is not exact and adequate, then the thought is confused 
and limited. It is the poet’s business, and the critic’s, to 
develop the art of rhetoric: it is the schoolmaster’s business 
to make those efforts more widely understood and to ensure 
that the scope of language is not lost, for what we cannot say 
exactly we cannot think clearly. The use of words in poetry 
differs widely from the exact but narrow use of words in the 
special sciences, and because the sciences are obviously impor- 
tant there is a growing tendency to regard the things which 
can be said only in poetic terms as being less important and 
less “‘ real” than the facts and laws of chemistry and physics. 
Consequently poetry is regarded more and more as a plaything 
and less and less as a matter of vital importance to a living 
language. In spite of this tendency, lip-service is still paid to 
poetry, and often teachers possess and give to their pupils a 
genuine enthusiasm for certain poems; but the study of 
poetic technique has degenerated into an abracadabra of 
grammatical and prosodical rules, and anthologies have become 
compendiums of pleasant daydreams or approved sentiments 
expressed in standard forms. 

Against this degeneration, poets and critics have persistently 
struggled, and among the bcoks found in schools and school 
libraries Young Pegasus and Miss Elizabeth Drew’s Discovering 
Poetry are notable exceptions. Dr. Gurrey’s book and The 
Poet's Tongue are important additions to this list. Dr. Gurrey 
writes primarily for teachers: he is well-read in modern 
criticism, and his book might have been more easy to read 
(but perhaps less convincing to his students) if it had been less 
frequently punctuated by quotations from T. S. Eliot, F. R. 
Leavis, William Empson, Professor Alexander and the con- 
tributors to Scrutiny. At the end of each chapter he prints a 
collection of gems and lollipops from the handbooks com- 
monly used in schools : 

‘* The lyrie poet is concerned not alone with the communication 
of his emotion but also with * the articulation of sweet sounds to- 
gether.’ ” 

““Tmagination, as you doubtless know, is the power of making 
pictures with the mind.” 

‘** TSll for the brave, The brave that are no more.’ Before each 
of the first two stresses in the first line there is an eloquent silence, 
occupied perhaps by a sob or a sudden intake of breath.” 

Dr. Gurrey is sometimes less than just to the writers he 
dislikes: his main contention is that form should not be 
divorced from content, and if fora moment they speak of one 
aspect of poetry alone he accuses them of losing the essential 
unity of poetry. Similarly, he is more than kind to the 
authorities he approves: he never quotes them one against 
another, as he well might do. There is no doubt of his own 
seriousness, but sometimes he lapses into solemnity. Never- 
theless his book will be a valuable supplement to the work 
which is already being done in some of the training colleges to 
overcome the time-lag between the appearance of new poetry 
and criticism and its impact on the schools and training 
colleges. It will also be interesting to many readcrs who are 
not concerned with the teaching of English, but in two ways 
it is unsatisfactory. It encourages the tendency to use 
compendiums rather than original and constructive works of 
criticism, and it is dangerously heavy in its condemnation of 
the old-fashioned methods. For the fairly advanced student, 
the boy or girl of fifteen or sixteen, there is a great deal to be 
said for occasional exercises in grammatical and metrical 
analysis. The usual study of technique is not inevitably bad 
and deadening to the pupil's interest, but it is too limited and 
too often divorced from general reading. The rules of prosody 
and grammar and the conventional uses of imagery are only 
generalizations from past poetic experience, but the study of 
those rules is not useless: it serves to sharpen some readers’ 
appreciation of technical devices, and if the rules appear in- 
adequate the critic must amend them, not deny the value of 
rules altogether. The poet, discovering the possible effects of 
language, may follow the rules without knowing them, but 
some readers are more likely to be sensitive to their effects if 
at some time they become conscious of them. 
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The practical difficulty of teaching comes partly from the 
teacher’s tendeney to talk over the heads of his pupils—all 
technical discussion is likely to be meaningless to children who 
have only a very limited experience of reading and writing 
poetry—but also largely from the stilted limitations of the 
standard anthologies. ‘‘ We shall do poetry a great dis- 
service if we confine it only to the major experiences of life ”’ 
say the compilers of The Poet’s Tongue in their introduction, 
and they therefore include not only ballads and broadsheets, 
poems like ‘* Kubla Khan,” the ** Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
and the ‘“* Ode to Evening,” passages from the Bible and 
metrical versions of the psalms, but also nursery rhymes and 
** Lord Lundy,” ‘* The Akoond of Swat,” ‘“* The Dong with a 
Luminous Nose,” Cleland’s ‘* Hallo My Fancy,” ‘ The Lay of 
St. Cuthbert ’” and Calverley’s ‘“* Ode to Tobacco.” Among 
modern poets, A. E. Housman, W. B. Yeats, Wilfred Owen, 
T. S. Eliot, Stephen Spender, Edmund Blunden, and Rex 
Warner are included. 

The arrangement of the poems in alphabetical order of first 
lines produces some comical contrasts, but it helps to dis- 
courage the tendency to regard “ serious ’’ poetry as something 
in a world by itself, remote from common use. Many of the 
poems ask to be read aloud, and in teaching the reader the 
importance of rhythm The Poet's Tongue is doing important 
work, for the appreciation of rhythm, other than obvious 
doggerel, seems to be becoming rarer, and language which is 
used without rhythm becomes poorer and less expressive. 
It is as though the sciences were deprived of the differential 
ealeulus. The results of the decline in the poetic use of language 
appear very clearly in the steady deterioration of the level 
of appeal in political and religious exhortation. ‘To check that 
decline in rhetoric is as important today as it was to develop 
a concise, abstract, objective language for science three 


centuries ago. Micuaet ROBERTS. 


Native Problems in Tanganyika 


Ubena of the Rivers. By A. T. and G. M. Culwick. (Allen and 
Unwin. 16s.) 

ANYONE who sets out to write a scientific account of a native 
tribe has nowadays two classes of reader to satisfy. He is 
expected to provide detailed information for experts on one 
particular area, either anthropologists engaged in making a 
comparative study of the kindred tribes in the same region, or 
men on the spot with practical interests who feel in urgent 
need of help in dealing with native political and economic 
problems. But this type of information is apt to be tedious to 
the intelligent general reader, who is interested in the main 
sociological conclusions to which the study of a primitive 
tribe may lead us, and in the wider questions of colonial policy 
which may be involved. Here, then, we have two classes of 
reader, sometimes with irreconcilable interests. The adminis- 
trator is disappointed if he is not provided with complicated 
charts showing the succession to the tribal chieftainship, but 
the general reader is hardly prepared to give so much attention 
to the political problems of a handful of savages living on a 
patch of desert or pushing their way in canoes through a 
swamp. ‘The anthropologist will not accept generalizations 
without innumerable facts and figures and special cases to 
support them. The general reader, not unnaturally, feels 
irritated at having to struggle through a list of unpronounceable 
names, and to listen to the complicated economic and matri- 
monial difliculties of some beery old native chief. Mr. and 
Mrs. Culwick had therefore a difficult problem to tackle, but, 
as far as it is possible to reconcile such widely divergent 
interests, I think they have provided a very satisfactory 
solution. 

Ubena of the Rivers gives a great deal of exact information 
which will be useful to administrators and missionaries in 
Tanganyika, but at the same time the authors constantly 
pause in enumerating details to point out the wider issues. 
The tribe in question, for instance, driven out of highland 
country and a pastoral existence, has achieved an amazing 
adaptation to life in lowland swamps, where fishing and 
the cultivation of rice are the means of livelihood. The 
authors point out that the speed with which this adaptation 
has taken place—two generations—is of interest to those who 
are dealing with modern problems of culture-contact. 

The history of the Ubena is given with a good deal of detail, 


<<< 


but here again, as the authors point out, the problems raised 
are of general interest. The study of the wars and Migrationg 
of even a small African tribe (about 160,000) throws light on 
that extraordinary process by which the Bantu race has 
spread from the north-east right through Central Africa to the 
south, and its adaptability in facing new environments and 
cultures. Another interesting feature of the book is its emphasis 
on the power of the individual to shape and outwit tribal laws 
formerly believed to be inexorably binding—a question which 
fascinates both the anthropologist and the general reader, 


The best chapters of the book are undoubtedly those on 
family life and marriage, and also the interesting information 
given on the production and distribution of wealth among the 
present-day Wabena. The budgets of an average native; ang 
the economic difficulties he has to meet in these times of transi. 
tion, are exceedingly interesting both to the specialist and to 
the general reader. Other chapters deal with religion, tribal 
organisation, war and hunting, law-courts and crime, rights 
over land, medicine, and song and dance. There are some 
useful appendices giving charts of succession and notes on 
climatic conditions. 

The anthropologist will probably complain that the authors 
do not describe, as a good scientist should, their exact methods 
of work, and the number of different communities and indivi- 
duals which they selected as *‘ samples.” Here we have the 
rare case of the leaders of the tribe actually having written 
their own tribal history, the loss of which work originally 
stimulated Mr. and Mrs. Culwick to undertake the present 
book. In these unusual circumstances, it would be of ‘real 
interest to know the standard of education of these tribal 
elders, and the way in which they wrote their history. The 
summary of tribal tradition which the authors give us in their 
own words would also be improved by some account of its 
sources. The amassing of tribal history, always considered 
one of the first and easiest tasks the anthropologist has to 
undertake, is in fact one of the most difficult branches of his 
work, both as regards the collection and presentation of the 
material, and Mr. and Mrs. Culwick have certainly made an 
interesting experiment in this direction. The book is in fact 
a most valuable addition to African ethnology. 

Aubrey I, Riciarps. 


The Dialectics of Fashion 


Feminine Attitudes in the Nineteenth Century. By C. Willett 
Cunnington. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. DENNIS BRADLEY has already written a history of the 
feminine masquerade from the point of view of the man 
behind the counter. Dr. Cunnington has tried to explain the 
motives of the fashionable woman from the point of view of the 
psychological detective. His thesis is simple. Mainly, Dr. 
Cunnington observes, women’s dress mirrors women’s mental 
attitude. Less plainly, but no less obviously to the bright 
Miss who has read her Havelock Ellis, dress expresses women’s 
attitude towards marriage and sex. There is nothing startling 
about this discovery. It has been capitalised years ago by 
those less discreet and cheaper ladies’ outfitters who advertise 
their goods as ‘too, too heartbreaking,” ‘‘ utterly breath- 
taking,” and the like. But there still remains some decent, or 
perhaps indecent, obscurity. For while the Girl’s Own Home 
Sewer explains that severe tailor-mades attract the attention 
of the really discriminating, Vogue still talks about “line” 
and “rhythm.” That sort of jargon, Dr. Cunnington assures 
us, is a transparent deception. 

Dr. Cunnington, like a Balkan minstrel, twangs_ enter- 
tainingly on this string for three hundred odd pages. He 
detects a refined sexual symbolism in the corset, the bustle, the 
looped-up skirt, and the polonaise of the ’eighties : he pilfers 
the ladies’ magazines and the advertisement columns of news- 
papers; he investigates school prospectuses, the novels of 
Miss Braddon, styles of furnishing in the ’eighties, and the 
lyrics of popular drawing-room songs for apt illustrations of 
the feminine attitude. Nothing is safe from the surgeon’s 
probe. But now and then Dr. Cunnington’s bloodhound 
instincts carry him too far. In some cases he does not dis- 
criminate between the fundamentals of fashion, governed by 
the exigencies of the female form, and its fleeting manifesta- 
tions. To Dr. Cunnington the bracelet and the necklace 
symbolize the embrace. Maybe so, but in that case they 
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represent not an attitude but an instinct. As long as arms and 
necks continue three-dimensional, they will have to suffer, 


it seems, the circumambience of jewellery and the irony of 


sychologists. 

There are, perhaps, one or two other postulates of Dr. 
Cunnington’s that need clarification. In his opinion a fashion 
in crude colours denotes a restless dissatisfaction of mind. Was 
then the fin-de-siécle, with its craze for pastel pinks and 
hydrangea blues, an age more static and equable than the 
garish *sixties ? Do the crude greens and reds of peasant 
costume imply a permanent irritation with the weather? 
Again, Dr. Cunnington speaks of the national predilection for 
the * Gothic ” style. He seems to use the word in a derogatory, 
or, at any rate, in a French sense. But the English modifica- 
tion of continental Gothic architecture was always towards 
a greater simplicity. The Gothic revival of the eighteenth 
century vas confined to a narrow section of society. Fonthill 
was never typical of contemporary English country-house 
architecture. Victorian Gothic was, in fact, the only strictly 
national manifestation of this spirit. Dr. Cunnington has 
Jet himself be overshadowed by the Albert Memorial. His 
generalization is only true of the nineteenth century. 

The surface history of fashion is, after all, comparatively 
easy to write, but Dr. Cunnington attempts to explain causes 
as well as to describe effects. It is here that the book rather 
fails in its emphasis. Here and there Dr. Cunnington relates 
the feminine attitude to the economic background, and just 
here and there his argument is complete and convincing. 
Whenever this reference is absent or obscure, the argument 
is feeble and skimpy, and all Dr. Cunnington’s witty ornament 
cannot disguise this historical jerry-building. Dr. Cunnington 
himself suggests lines of investigation, or rather, lines of 
correlation which, followed up, would have produced a 
sounder structure. ‘* Fashion,” he says, ‘“* was woman’s chief 
or only means of self-expression,” and the direction of this 
self-expression was determined by the prevailing artistic and 
social winds. The influence of Pugin on dress, lightly hinted 
at, could have been developed more fully in Dr. Cunnington’s 
delightful chapter on ** The Perfect Lady of the *50’s.” The 
Pre-Raphaelites are hardly mentioned, although their 
influence on fashion was profound. 

This book stimulates criticism, perhaps unfair criticism, 
because it sets itself such a high standard. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Cunnington will one day apply his patience and his 
irony to a history of feminine attitudes of the twentieth 
century, with special chapters on the Perfect Hoyden of the 
*20’s, and the influence of male dress-designers on fashions. 

SALLY GRAVES. 


Romains VII and VIII 


Men of Good Will. Book VII: The Lonely. Book VIII: 
Provincial Interlude. By Jules Romains. Translated by 
Gerard Hopkins. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. each.) 

As M. Romains’ great epic of contemporary life takes on 

its substantial dimensions (without yet suggesting a climax, 

much less a conclusion) we begin to discern something of 
its direction, if not of its pattern. The characters already 
number well over three hundred, and the elaborate index 
provided with each book becomes increasingly necessary 
to remind us of their previous activities. In the aggregate 
we can see that no aspect of modern civilization is to be 
neglected, however intimate or secret, however grand and 
imposing. Everything will be here, and everything will be 
woven into the pattern. ‘The threads already begin to cross 
at unexpected places. But for the moment we must be 
content to wait for the emergent pattern; we must con- 
centrate on the purpose, which, once discerned, lends excite- 
ment to every detail. That purpose would seem to be 
nothing less than the revelation of the forces of good and 
evil in the world—and these forces, not in their abstract 
and categorical nature, but in their actual and operative 
personification. Whether judgement is implied is perhaps 
more than we should yet impute to the author ; his treatment 
of freemasonry in Book VII, and of the Catholic Church 
in Book VIII, will scandalize the faithful by its very impar- 
tiality; but at the end of one volume Clanricard, who is 
evidently one of M. Romains’ men of good will, has become 
sufficiently convinced of the profound idealism and noble 
aims of the movement to become a Mason, and in Book VIII 


the Abbé Mionnet, though made to unveil the corruption 
of the Church, is himself, and precisely as a priest, again 
a man of good will. The problem which Jules Romains 
would seem to have set himself is to find some means of 
bringing together the men of good will, wherever they are 
found and in spite of the dangers and temptations which 
everywhere surround them. 

We have now reached the year 1910, and Europe is drifting 
slowly but inevitably towards the tragedy of 1914. But 
though one or two of the characters are already apprehensive, 
the great majority of them pursue their lusts and avocations 
entirely unconscious of the fate awaiting them. Our sympathy 
is already engaged for those who, in 1910, are on the thresh- 
old of life; and that generation is carefully and faithfully 
represented by the two students, Jallez and Jerphanion, 
who now seem to be taking the lead among the host of M. 
Romains’ characters. If one is sometimes a little disturbed 
by their adolescent solemnity, it is nevertheless in su¢h 
relentless fidelity to type that the author shows his skill 
and his courage. When he passes to the same type at a 
maturer age, as he does with the poet Strigelius in Book VIIT, 
then there is no suggestion of priggishness; the long letter 
Strigelius writes to his sister is a brilliant analysis of the 
mind of a poet, struggling against the lack of due appre- 
ciation and success. Equally brilliant, and a measure of 
the stretch of M. Romains’ perception, is the chapter entitled 
“The Private Thoughts of a Farmer.” The farmer is object- 
ively rendered, and therefore has not the same depth of 
characterization which M. Romains gives to types we may 
assume are more sympathetic to him. But this very diversity 
of depth gives the total picture its perspective or chiaroscuro. 
The only figure in the whole epic who is not very convincing 
is the English journalist, Stephen Bartlett. It is a slight 
mistake, for example, to imagine that a journalist’s reputation 
in England would be injured if he had to confess that he 
had never been to Venice. 

Though the most remarkable feature of this great novel 
is the author’s creation of character and manipulation of 
detail, though M. Romains is triumphant as a novelist in 
the tradition of Balzac, we are never allowed to forget that 
he is also a great poet, and from time to time the narrative 
breaks off to give place to purely descriptive and evocative 
sections which, while in no degree ‘‘ purple” or irrelevant, 
yet emphasize the epic nature of his conception. There is 
something Virgilian in M. Romains’ style : 

“With the early days of July, the heat, till then restrained or 
limited to momentary sallies and retreats, shows a safe and swollen 
strength. The restless winds of June vanish in one final storm, 
to be succeeded by more leisurely and ampler exhalations. . . .” 

With these volumes Mr. Gerard Hopkins takes over the 
translation, and we could not wish it in better hands. 

HERBERT READ. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


Full House. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Of Time and the River. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 
Not for Heaven. By Dorothy McCleary. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


Or a futility like that of the scholastic who wondered how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle is it to 
compare various kinds of excellence—Hermes and a Totem 
pole, George Sand and George Robey, Phil May and Fra 
Angelico. This is true even of things of a like nature, such as 
novels. People may look at the same object and see in it 
such utterly different worlds: people may look at an object 
and see no world at all. We have to be satisfied if they see 
anything and tell us about it in fitting and moving words 
or in amusing words. 

Miss M. J. Farrell's very ably written Full House is interest- 
ing for two reasons : because it entertains and even moves one, 
and because it raises a sufficiently interesting critical problem. 
A young woman wants to marry a young man, and she has a 
mad brother and he had a mad grandfather: they are of the 
class of the Irish country Big Houses, which have always 
been a little crazy or wild or daredevil or harum-scarum, or 
anything else eighteenth-centuryish that you may like to call 
them. And this Big House is by the sea and the mountains, 
and touches on other Big Houses, one with a lunatic’s water- 
garden, another that has been empty for ten years and has 
cobwebs in the bathrooms and fungoid mushrooms growing 
through the floor; there are unmarried daughters in these 
houses and the mad brother, temporarily, or perhaps per- 
manently, restored to sanity, wanders about and has a pas- 
sionate love affair with a woman who has had an unhappy 
life. . . . Clearly you could do anything with such material 
if you were able enough. It is a cosmos. It is-a storm. 
It is a world in itself. | 

Can one then complain because Miss Farrell has made it a 
storm in a tea-cup ? Some painters turn their backs on the 
landscape they wish to draw and look at it in a little diminish- 
ing mirror, where everything is reduced to miniature, and 
turned the other way round ; it gives freshness to a familiar 
view, and I know a painter who always looks under his arm at 
a landscape. Miss Farrell has done something like this—looks 
at her mad world in miniature and the other way round. She 
does more. She draws all the foreground detail with care and 
indicates all the big features with a mere line or two, if, indeed, 
she doesn’t leave them out altogether. In other words, she is 
not Emily Bronté—she is one of the curates out of Shirley. 

Well, is it good enough? At first it is, I think, so much 
more than good enough as to be perfect. Lady Bird in the 
garden meeting Eliza who has come to help with the home- 
coming of John from the asylum is perfect. Markie, Lady 
‘Bird’s little son, is and remains throughout a_ lovely 
and real and moving child. But, then, Lady Bird 
goes off to meet the once-mad John, and ... curtain. 
We next see John at dinner. John opens a_ violent 
flirtation with Eliza and ... curtain. Rupert, the young 
man with the mad grandfather, has sisters who decide to 
tell Sheena, his young lady, about the madness in his family 
and to beg her not to marry Rupert. We see Rupert’s sister 
approach Sheena and... curtain. These examples of 
evasion are illustrative. For whereas these larger features 
of the picture are treated so lightly, pages are devoted to the 
tennis-party and the Nurses’ Féte, and pages on pages to 
the governess with her depilatories and her wan eagerness 
for a bit of life. And where in two “ big” scenes Sheena 
and Rupert meet, and he implores her to run away with 
him, and again implores her to marry him, it is not so much 
a grande crise as a crise de nerfs. 

And yet there is a lovely sense of the countryside in this 
book, and a tenderness and a great sympathy, and a wistful- 
ness. But still I do think that there are some themes too big 
to be made a mere background for Nurses’ Fétes and Tennis 
Parties, and that such a mixture destroys any kind of excel- 
Jence. Fragonard didn’t paint butchers’ shops. 

But neither did Rembrandt paint Sistine chapels. Mr. 
Thomas Wolfe, whose main, perhaps sole, affinity to 


Rembrandt is his kind of obscurity, is very far from Miss 
Farrell, farther could not be possible, fer. the cosmic value 
of his material which she rejects —does not even sce 


interests 


him so profoundly that he is almost left inarticulate by jt 
Ernest Boyd has a picture of Dreiser visiting him one hight 
and sitting by the fire, twisting a handkerchief between 
his hands and uttering heavy but sincere platitudes about 
Life being a mystery: it might have been a picture of Mr. 
Wolfe, whose large book is an extraordinary farrago of realistic 
descriptions, subjective musings, and implorations of the 
Universe in a wild Whitmanesque bellowing. His book is 
over 900 pages in length and contains upwards of half 4 
million words. It is the second volume of a work (of whieh 
the first volume, Look Homeward, Angel, has already appeared) 
which will, when completed, contain six volumes and, at the 
present rate, six million words. One may well stand amazed 
before such fecundity, but there seems very little reason 
to admire it except as an awful curiosity of the literature of 
our times. For in the main this is a waste of words, and 
small care has been given to their use. In a page and a half, 
for instance, I come successively on “ frozen cataleptic 
silence ” ; ** a tomb of frozen silence * ; ** blazing bill-beplas- 
tered silence’; ‘cataleptic squares of silence”; “ upon 
those cataleptic pavements the cataleptic silence “—and on 
every third page, as it seems to the recollection, such inyoca- 
tions as, “Oh! What a land, a life, a time, that was . . .”; 
or, * What is this strange and bitter miracle of life ?”— 
prolonged, sometimes, for pages on pages. On_ occasion 
the ingenuousness of it is painful ; this example is typical :— 

‘** It seemed to him that the glorious moment for which his whole 
life had been shaped, and toward which every energy and desire 
in his spirit had been turned, was now here. 

As that incredible knowledge came to him, a fury, wild, savage, 
wordless, pulsed through his blood, and filled him with such a 
swelling and exultant joy as he had never known before. He felt 
the savage, tongueless cry of pain and joy swell up and thicken 
in his throat, he felt a rending and illimitable power in him as if 
he could twist steel between his fingers, and he felt an almost 
uncontrollable impulse to yell into the faces of the men with a 
demonic glee. 

Instead he just sat down quickly with an abrupt, half-defiant 
movement, lit his cigarette, and spoke to one of the men quickly 
and diffidently, saying : 

‘Hello, Mr. Flood.’ ” 

Lest anyone should think the occasion warranted such 
** wild, savage fury ““—not ‘* wordless’ in the case of Mr, 
Wolfe !—it is, in fact, nothing more than the occasion of the 
hero’s entry into a Pullman smoking-car. And lest, further- 
more, anyone should think the occasion and the style of its 
description is isolated, it goes on, on the contrary, in this way 
from beginning to end, broken only by those realistic descrip- 
tions to which I have referred, which are the best things in 
the book and which seem to indicate, frankly, the slight and 
only kind of talent which Mr. Wolfe commands. : 


No! Miss Farrell is wiser in her generation, if not wise to 
perfection. But wiser than either is our third novelist, 


Miss Dorothy McCleary. Writing in the quieter American 
tradition, she is a modern Chardin. Her novel of simple 
people in the Middle West is a very pleasing bas-relief, done 
obviously by a finished short-story writer and in the technique 
of the short-story : for very little happens, there is hardly any 
development of character, and the high lights only appear 
high by contrast. Here we have a writer who knows what she 
can and cannot do. She can create real people and she can 
feel with them emotionally, and she can see the beauty of 
simple life and startle and charm us by the revelation of it. 
Everybody in this book is alive—the old mother with her 
garden and her horse, Ned, whom she treats as a human being ; 
her son in the store in Chicago and his girl-wife ; the friend 
of her youth who typifies for her ** the good old days ~ and 
who comes back, so changed as to ruin the memory of them. 
It is the same with the little incidents through which the 
book moves—the return of the son with his wife, or the abso- 
lutely real scene where Ned, the mare, has taken ill from the 
rain on the stable-roof and has to be given a bolus while the 
old woman speaks in the rough natural way of the countryside 
and the refined city-bred daughter shrinks from her actions 
and her words. Miss McCleary knows she can do all this well 
and she has done it well. Whether or not she can take a higher 
flight I do not know ; here, at any rate, she has not attempted 
it and one is content to see something accomplished with 
entire mastery over the method and material. 


SRI 
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THE OF 


PIERS PLOWMAN 
By WILLIAM LANGLAND 


Newly rendered into modern English by 
Henry W. Wells. 


Demi 8vo. 333 pp. 8s. 6d. net 

A faithful and readable version which at last 
brings Langland’s great poem within the reach 
of modern English readers. Professor R. W. 
Chambers writes: “It is an outstanding piece 
of work—a real poem, with a good rhythm, 
and feeling for the possibilities cf alliterative 
verse in Modern English.” 





BARCHESTER 
PILGRIMAGE 
By RONALD KNOX 


7s. 6d. net. Ready shortly 


No one probably but Father Knox could have 

achieved this tour de force. The story of 

Barchester is carried down in a series of 
episodes to the present day. It is not a parody 
of Trollope, but Trollope himself. There is 
not a sentence in it that Trollope might not 
have written; and since his day much has @ 
happened in Barchester that would have invitd << 
the mordancy of his pen even more pressingly a 
than the Barchester he knew. 


THE WELL AND THE 
SHALLOWS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


7s. 6d. net. Ready shortly 


Forty Essays exclusively concerned with 
Religion and Philosophy : as good as The Thing 
and six years closer to our own day. Religion 
and Philosophy touch life at all points. Quite 
a number of them are here considered. For 
instance: ‘“ The Surrender upon Sex,” “ The 
Prayer-book Problem,” “ The Case of Claudel,” 
“Bernard Shaw,” “ Austria,’ “A Book of 
Etiquette” (on the Oxford Groups), and 
“ Babies and Distributism.” 


Write for full List. 


31 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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The ideal holiday book 


NO QUARTER GIVEN 
by PAUL HORGAN 732 pages 8s 6d net 


GERALD GOULD (Observer): “I would urge the claims 
of this extraordinary full, various, strong and delicate 
book upon all my readers: it is very, very good, and 
has touches of greatness.” 


” 


“the Jews were going into exile. . . 


ROAD OF AGES 
by ROBERT NATHAN 7s 6d net 


Manchester Guardian: “ This fine novel is remarkable 
for its imaginative appreciation, at the same time 
sympathetic and humorous, of Jewish mentality, and 
for its extraordinary economy.” 


A Jewish Forsyte Saga 


BLESSED IS THE MAN 
by LOUIS ZARA 8s 6d net 


Birmingham Post: “ It would be difficult to over-praise 
this novel of Jewish life. There is a wealth of 
character-drawing, a deep knowledge of Jewish 
psychology, and a canvas crowded with people and 
action. 

‘“ Everywhere there are passages unaffected, but of 
great beauty. It is a study conceived on the grand 
scale, and carried out with consummate artistry and 
skill.” 


the very smell of the mountain snow 


JAGGED SKYLINE 
by MARY DUNSTAN 7s 6d net 


Times: . will commend itself to ski-runners, for 
the author’s capacity to make vivid scenes and sensa- 
tions which will recall experiences of their own. But 
it is not primarily a sporting novel. The genuine 
tension it creates is developed when the chief 
characters are inactive in body.” 


a glimpse of a past generation 


LODGINGS FOR TWELVE 
by H. H. BASHFORD 7s 64 net 
A Broadcast Reviews: ‘‘ Twelve separate portraits— 
friendly portraits all—clearly etched and atmosphered. 
The author has a sure eye for the individualising trait, 
and touches them in with an easy mastery. This very 
charming book is fine reading; very satisfying.” 


a thoroughly aduit novel 
SIESTA by BERRY FLEMING 7s éd net 


Birmingham Post: * A spirited, witty and cynical 
study of life in a town on the borders of Georgia. 
Siesta suggests comparison with South Winds 
most of the episcdes are good comedy, clever and 
amusing.” 


the Story of exploration 


UNROLLING THE MAP 
by LEONARD OUTHWAITE With 56 Maps on a 
New System and Many Drawings 163 ret 
DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman): “An admirable 
and original book; it is popular—in the same class 
as those by Henrik van Loon, but is far better in every 
way than any of the van Loon books. Its greatest 
merit is that one is given a clear and connected 
picture.” 


10 ORANGE STREET LONDON WC2 
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Current Literature 


THE BROADSHEET NO.5 
Edited by W. B. Yeats and F. R. Higgins 


The broadsheet ballad had an important function in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It circulated, through 
the agency of a ballad-tout, the news of journalistic and 
national interest—murders, monstrous births, and other nine- 
days-wonders. In the eighteenth century, political parties 
realized the immense propaganda-value of this medium, and 
used it scurrilously and well. Nowadays the broadsheet is as 
dead as mutton. The gutter-press gave it its covp-de-grace. 
Perhaps the most notable example within living memory of the 
broadsheet on its last rickety legs is the ballad circulated in 
the streets at King Edward VII's funeral. Its last verse is 
worth remembering : 


“His mighty work for the Nation, 
Making peace and strengthening Union— 
Always at it since on the throne : 
Saved the country more than one billion.” 


Here is the unhappy cbild of the divorce of verse and melody. 
The Irish street-ballad is a far healthier growth. It grew toa 
tune and consequently grew in a sprightly and vigorous 
fashion. Mr. Yeats and Mr. F. R. Higgins have set themselves 
within the last twelve months to resurrect old popular song 
ballads and publish along with them song-poems set to simple 
melodies by Mr. Arthur Duff. Their broadsheet, pleasantly 
printed by the Cuala Press, is no doubt designed to compete 
with the international, wireless-purveyed jazz-lyric. The 
lyric in the fifth number of the ‘ Broadsheet,” ‘* The Rose 
Tree,”’ by Mr. Yeats, has that distinction peculiar to his work, 
but lacks the ingredients of popular appeal. It has neither 
the sociable atmosphere of drink and tobacco-smoke that 
spices *‘ The Night before Larry was stretched,” nor the cosy 
tenor sweetness that sugars the emigrant songs of last century. 
The thought is too subtle, the expression too refined to bear 
the inevitable vulgarization of wide and popular interpretation. 
But Mr. Yeats is thoroughly capable of writing unforced 
ballad-literature of a sturdy kind—witness ‘*The Ballad of 
Moll Magee.” Perhaps the ‘“ Broadsheet’ will provide 
opportunities for the exercise of this particular branch of 
Mr. Yeats’ genius. 


HOLLYWOOD BY STARLIGHT 
By R. J. Minney 


This record of Californian banalities (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.) though described by its blurb as being a frank exposi- 
tion in naked relief of the Hollywood mind, is actually a very 
casual and indiscriminate account of Mr. Minney’s adventures 
with the show-pieces of the film world. Few of its characters 
seem to have the mentality that lends itself satisfactorily to 
an exposition (even one as superficial as Mr. Minney’s) and 
Charlie Chaplin is the only one who comes through with any 
success. At the same time we learn that Douglas Fairbanks 
is very fond of playing practical jokes; that Mae West, in 
private life, is the sort of person you would expect to meet at 
the Vicarage ; and life in Hollywood, in spite of the fact that 
Harold Lloyd’s children must always be accompanied by 
detectives and every girl with a small salary is a possible black- 
mailer, is in reality anything but the crude, unprincipled 
existence described by the newspapers, and that its supper 
parties are comparable to the dignity of a reception at London- 
derry House. The accompanying photographs are varied and 
include a collection of oil-derricks, the author and friend 
astride a wooden horse, and a champion wrestler jumping on 
to his fallen opponent’s stomach. 


NEO-PLATONISM OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 
By Nesca Rodd 


The relation of the early Renaissance in Italy to the middle 
ages is a problem still full of difficulties, and any new light on 
the subject is welcome. In her book, Neo-Platonism of the 
Jtalian Renaissance (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), Dr. Rodd 
goes far towards clearing up the question in the field of thought. 
Her book is a general history of Neo-platonism during the 
period, and therefore deals with much besides this particular 
problem, but the authoress shows how deeply rooted Florentine 
Neo-platonism of the fifteenth century was in mediaeval 
thought, with Petrarch acting as a connecting link. The strong 
survival of doctrines more connected with Plotinus than with 
Plato is one of the characteristics of the period, which brings 
it near to the middle ages. A particularly striking example 
of this in detail is the definition of beauty given by Benevieni, 
which is almost word for word that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


== 
It is, indeed, very tempting to maintain that the Neo-platonism 
of the fifteenth century is not essentially a Renaissance 
phenomenon but a last flowering of late mediaeval ideas 
close association of Neo-platonism with the Medici - the 
sudden appearance of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth 
century just as the Italian towns were rising to power: the 
difference between a true rationalist like Alberti and contem. 
porary Neo-platonists; the undeniable influence of Neo- 
platonism on such Gothicizing painters as Botticelli jn hig 
later period: all these and many other features make jt 
possible that the really progressive men of the fifteenth 
century were on the side of Aristotle and that the mystic Neg. 
platonists were a noble survival more closely associated with 
reactionary tyranny than with civic progressiveness. As g 
history of Neo-platonism during the earlier Renaissan 
Dr. Rodd’s book is excellent in scheme and scholarly in execy. 
tion. It is supported by much quotation and apt sum. 
marizing which will save many from plodding through lengthy 
treatises. Particularly successful is the chapter about the 
influence of Neo-platonism on the lyric, particularly op 
Michelangelo. : 


MISTRESS OF MISTRESSES 
By E. R. Eddison 


Mr. E. R. Eddison needs a large canvas to work upon. In 
Mistress of Mistresses (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.) he employs 
one almost as large as in his masterpieee, The Worm Ourobores, 
and again creates a new world for his imagination to people. 
Zimiamvia is a Renaissance world, in which beauty and 
brutality, noble ambition and luxurious dalliance, can exist 
in a nztural harmony ; and in his twin heroes, Lessingham, 
the scldier and diplomat, and Barganax, Duke of Zayana, 
the artist and visionary, Mr. Eddison has embodied an ideal 
which belongs to the sixteenth century rather than to the 
twentieth. But this is not the ordinary ‘ period’’ novel. 
Mr. Eddison plunders the treasures of many civilizations 
and many literatures to enrich these realms of his creation, 
His narrative prose is more gorgeous, and his dialogue mare 
packed with expression, than those of any other living writer; 
and his story moves from climax to climax of excitement with 
a confidence which never falters. The character-drawing is 
more subtle than in his previous novels, and is not restricted 
to the major figures of the story. The fatal vacillations of 
the High Admiral, and the fidelity of Gabriel Flores to his 
diabolical master, are excellently depicted. Mistress of 
Mistresses—the title comes from Baudelaire’s eulogy of the 
goddess Aphrodite, who is the controlling genius of 
Lessingham’s destiny—is not so perfectly rounded a tale as 
The Worm Ouroboros, and the action is sometimes slow, 
but it is none the less an unusual and fascinating book, impres- 
sive alike in conception and in execution. 


JESUS 
By Ch. Guignebert, translated by S. H. Hooke 


This book (Kegan Paul, 25s.) is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the historical method whose history Albert Schweitzer 
outlined from Reimarus to Wrede. It should be read by all 
Christian apologists and all students of the idée fixe. The 
only documents for a life of Jesus are contained in the New 
Testament. Searcely a sentence in these documents was 
written without a dogmatic interest, and their validity 
depends on whether in the history of Jesus dogma and history 
were absolutely and indissolubly one. If it is possible to 
reconstruct the biography of Jesus without the dogmatic 
intention of the Church which wrote it, then the only sources 
for such biography are at once and hopelessly discredited. 
Professor Guignebert * has dealt with his subject in a spirit of 
complete historical detachment.”” He shows no misgiving. 
He is learned, scientific, scrupulous in using the exquisite 
technique with which he extracts his sunbeam out of his 
cucumber and in concluding that the sunbeam is a very poor 
thing. He does not realize that ‘complete historical detach- 
ment ” is itself an act of faith, more arbitrary and miraculous 
than the dogmatic prejudice which he rejects. An instance 
of his method is his treatment of the entry into Jerusalem: 

‘‘ Nevertheless, we do not believe in the reality of the incident; 

in the first place because it is not clear how a nabi probably unknown 
to the people of Jerusalem could have found outside the walls the 
peaple to compose such a demonstration : and in the second place, 
because, even if he had .. . it would be hard to understand why 
the Roman and Jewish authorities did not interfere .. . it i8 
definitely an invention.” 
And so with the whole story. Everything is ‘ definitely an 
invention” which Professor Guignebert finds ‘it hard to 
understand.” ‘This historical detachment is the more perf- 
fectly exposed because Professor Guignebert serves it with a 
fine scholarship. He has produced a learned, conscientious, 
infinitely careful work which reduces the gospels and his own 
study of them to a round O. T. 5S. G. 
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| A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
English writers 


IVICTORIA CROSS 


| MARTHA BROWN M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

** Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown i is 
typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.”’”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

‘Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—wNorthern Dispatch. 

*** Martha Brown M.P.’ deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

‘** A curious mixture of idealism and revolutionary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
ing. —Edinburgh Evening News. 


““We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ’—Daily Sketch. 
‘The ideas in ‘ Martha Brown M.P.” are worthy 


of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.” —Bristol 
Evening World. 

***Martha Brown’ est un beau théme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarq- 
able aussi original que charmant.’’—L’ Eclaireur. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 WATER LANE, 





THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST 


from the Cape Town radio station on 
June 6th last 


“* Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could be guaranteed to 
make it ‘ go.’ Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our difh- 
culties and perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 
attractive.” 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
































THEY 
SHOOT HORSES, 
DON’T THEY ? 


Horace McCoy 
6/- Net 


“This book is a little gem reflecting more 
aspects of life than many a novel of six 
hundred thousand words.” 


JOHN O’ LONDON’S IWEEKLY- 


NOT 
FOR HEAVEN 


Dorothy McCleary 
7/6 Net 


“Mrs. Bostwick... is one of the most real 
characters one has met in fiction for a long 
while. There is a clarity and an intentness 
about the book which are rare.” 


MORNING POST, 


Coming on August 26th 




















ARTHUR BARKER 


The new novel by the author of “The Flowering Thorn” 


FOUR GARDENS 
Margery Sharp 
7/6 Net 



































Gramophone Notes 


Some Recent Recordings 


Tur summer months are always a lean time for gramophone- 
addicts and the only advantage of the situation is that, un- 
embarrassed by any surfeit of delights, we can give our 
attention wholeheartedly to the few notable recordings which 
brighten the prevailing gloom. By far the most ambitious 
undertaking of the last three months has been the recording 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. 
DB2327-35, 54s.) of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. This is 
not an ideal recording (that we shall probably never get), but 
it is certainly the best that has been produced. For once the 
recording of the final movement is as satisfactory as that of the 
rest of the svmphony—indeed, from an indifferent beginning, 
it improves gradually as it proceeds. In the first movement 
the tone is not as clear as it should be, and the pace is un- 
warrantably slowed down in the unison passage before the 
close. There is a bad blemish too in the second movement 
when the famous drum passage is absurdly muffled. But after 
this—apart from an occasional passage where the tone again 
lacks clarity--Stokowski’s interpretation is almost faultless. 
The adagio and the majestic finale are both superbly played, 
and the voices—apart from a weakness in the tenor—have 
never been better recorded. But must we have this appalling 
device of * fading’ which ruins the beginning and end of 
almost every record ? 

It is a pity that the Menuhins should have chosen to record 
the “* Kreutzer * Sonata so early in their careers, for of all great 
works it is probably the one least suited to immature playing. 
Some day Yehudi Menuhin may well be a great violinist, at 
present he is only an astoundingly talented one. What his 
sister may become it is too early to guess, but it is clear that 
music of this kind is still a considerable way beyond her. 
Only the second movement of this set (H.M.V. DB2409-12, 24s.) 
is at all satisfactory. The rest is pedestrian and sounds sadly 
empty of authority. Far better is the recording (Decca- 
Polydor. DE7033-35, 7s. 6d.), by Frank von Vecsey and 
Guido Agosti of Beethoven's Sonata in E Flat, Op. 12, No. 3. 
In this charming work, as in several of Beethoven’s early 
violin and piano sonatas, the violin is largely subordinated to 
the piano and at times seers little more than an accompanying 
instrument. Signor Agosti, the pianist. shows himself a really 
talented interpreter of Beethoven, and Herr von Veesey, 
though his opportunities are much more limited, plays with 
his usual sensitiveness and skill. But good though Signor 
Agosti’s playing of Beethoven is, it has not the distinction 
of Backhaus’s, whose two fine records (H.M.V. DB2407-8, 12s.) 
of the Sonata in E Flat major, Op. 81a (Les Adieux, L’ Absence, 
Le Retour) are probably the best of the last three months’ 
output. 

Two extremely interesting and unexpected sets of records 
are provided by the new recordings of Chausson’s Symphony 
in B Flat, Op. 29, and Roussel’s Symphony in G minor, Op. 42. 
The Chausson (H.M.V. DB4953-56, 24s.) is played by the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted 
by Picro Coppola, the Roussel (Decca-Polydor. 8199-8201, 12s.) 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, conducted by Albert 
Wolff. Chausson’s music had a certain vogue about twenty-five 
years ago, but little has been heard about it recently, and the 
Gramophone Company must be warmly congratulated for 
issuing a work of such unusual interest. In theme it recalls 
Wagner, occasionally Grieg, and César Franck, but Chausson’s 
orchestration is a great deal more lucid and less monotonous 
than Franck’s. The symphony is by no means a great work, 
but it is well constructed, has passages of great beauty, and 
some most refreshing rhetoric. Roussel’s music is probably 
even less known in this country than Chausson’s, and this new 
recording of his symphony is at least as weleome. Super- 
ficially it may suggest Stravinsky, but a more apt comparison 
would be with Hindemith. Roussel is as much a romantic as 
Chausson, and his music is quite free from the humourless 
aridity which Stravinsky now so painfully cultivates. One 
hopes that the Decca Company will be rewarded for their 
courage in issuing this interesting and most enjoyable work. 

Four other recordings demand to be mentioned. The best 
of them is the really admirable recording (Columbia, LX386-3, 
18s.), by Szigeti and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, of Mozart's Concerio No. 4 
in D major—perhaps after all these are the best records of all 
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those now under review. There is also a verv enjoyable 
recording (Columbia LX394, 6s.) by the London Phitharmo i 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty, of Bax’s lively Ovi 
to a Picaresque Comedy, and a pleasant performance (Desi 
Polydor LY6109-12, 12s.) of Dvorak’s ‘* Dumky ” Trio ny 
minor, Op. 90, by the Elly Ney Pianoforte Trio. Finally, w, 
may recommend a collection of Rossiniana, played by the 
Loadon Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham 
(Columbia LX391-2, 12s.) : these are some of the Piano pieces 
composed by Rossini near the end of his career, richly orches. 
trated by Respighi. They are delightful pieces, and both 
performance and recording are delightful too. 
AUTOLYcUs, 


Broadcasting 
The Radio Show 


THE Radio Show is smaller this year : it could well be smaller 
still. The vapourings of certain sections of the Press about 
the enormous public interest in this show can best be measured 
by their publishers’ desire to secure advertising for column; 
which at this season are normally empty. The frenzied 
endeavours of the Promoters to bring the public to Olympia 
must surely fall into the same category. Consideration for 
gate money cannot but outweigh any real belief that the general 
public is interested in the technicalities of radio. The plain 
fact is that the average listener has not yet reached the stage 
of ** wanting to know why.” He is still content to turn a knob 
or two and obtain entertainment suited to his taste. 

Unquestionably, the big public ‘* draw * at Olympia is the 
Radio Theatre, where one may see those artists and enter. 
tainers who have made themselves familiar to millions of ears, 
The crowds thronging about the booking oflices and waiting 
in queues for admission contrast significantly with the rather 
meagre attendance at the stands. 

What is there for the ordinary listener to see ? 
of cabinets —some beautiful, some pretentious, some prepos- 
terous—and a variety of tuning dials and knobs. It is for- 
bidden to hear any instrument—probably a wise measure ina 
hall so vast as Olympia, but one which nevertheless negatives 
most of the value of the exhibition for those who do not com- 
prehend the technical niceties of a radio circuit. 

The exhibits themselves show little advance on last year. 
There is no marked swing in any direction except perhaps a 
tendency to show * all-wave ” receivers. His Master's Voice 
and Marconi have a lavish display of beautiful instruments, all 
of which are thoroughly workmanlike in design. Both stands 
have many visitors and prices are arranged to ensure that there 
is an instrument for all pockets. A great deal of attention is 
centred on the new H.M.V. All-Wave Automatic Radiogram, 
a really magnificent instrument with a 15-valve circuit (in- 
cluding two rectifiers) which brings in stations from all over 
the world. 

By far the most interesting exhibit from a technical point 
of view is that of Haleyon Radio, As far as can be ascertained, 
Haleyon are the only manufacturers to offer something 
entirely new and different in design. The Halcyon patented 
Tonal Balance Output Circuit gives an amazing improvement 
in the quality of reproduction. Even when the volume 
control is turned right back reproduction is complete in every 
detail. The bass notes which are usually lost at this stage 
remain delightfully clear and have their proper values. An 
exclusive system of Automatic Volume Control further ensures 
better entertainment by building up weak stations to listening- 
strength, so that the level of sound is maintained at uniform 
volume for both lozal and distant stations. Haleyon are 
showing both A.C. and Universal Models, and manufactue 
the only Universal Radiogramophone on the market. 

At the Pye stand a very fine variety of receivers and radio- 
gramophones is displayed. Practically all the Pye instre- 
ments have been designed with an eye to neatness. There are 
no massive cabinets or gigantic radiograms. Perhaps Pye 
have been planning to meet the needs of modern flats. where 
every inch is valuable. They should be successful. 

One comes away from the Radio Show feeling that a little 
less of the Public Entertainment and a little more latituce in 
demonstration would make a great improvement to the Show. 
Exhibitors can scarcely feel amused at paying heavy reats 
merely to be at Olympia when, perhaps, a less imposiag 
centre would bring as many or even more of the people they 
really desire to mect. A. L. M. 
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Finance 
War and the Markets 


A FORTNIGHT ago when dealing in these columns with 
the general investment outlook and admitting the 
probability that during the next week or two there 
might be a tendency to acquire a good many industrial 
securities by those who were prepared to chance political 
developments, I wrote : 

“Paving regard not only to the uncertainties of the outlook, 
put to the probability that political developments, both inter- 
national and local, during the next: few months may be momentous 
in character, I cannot help thinking that there is a good deal to 
be said in favour of a policy of inaction on the part of the investor.” 
Possibly I may have been over-cautious in thus approving. 
for the moment, a policy of inaction, but the events 
of the past few days have shown that the Stock Markets 
sustained something like a shock last Monday when 
the news came to hand of the definite breakdown of the 
Paris Conference concerning the Abyssinian crisis. Not 
that there was any rush of selling orders ; indeed, if we 
consider the gravity of the news, the Stock Markets 
may have been said to have displayed a considerable 
amount of resistance, for prices were marked down generally 
in anticipation of heavy selling which did not take place, 
while there was even a little fresh buying at the lower 
Jevel of values. Nevertheless, and for the reasons which 
follow, I am not inclined to abandon the attitude of 


caution which I adopted a fortnight ago. 


FAvouRABLE Factors. 

The fact is that over a period of some two or three 
years the Stock Markets have become accustomed to a 
number of favourable influences, mostly local in character, 
which have all tended to stimulate an upward movement 
in prices. Chief among those influences, and also one 
of the first to operate, has been the prolonged extreme 
cheapness of money, the meagre allowance of 4. per 
ent. on bankers’ deposits positively driving holders of 
liquid resources into the Stock Markets. Under these 
influences British Funds and kindred securities, not- 
withstanding an income tax of 4s. 6d. in the £, have 
been driven up to record high prices, while more recently 
the revival of home trade and in particular the improved 
onditions inthe Iron and Steel Industry have occasioned 
a similar upward movement in industrial securities. 
In the speculative markets, such as Gold Mining Shares, 
the rise has of course been prodigious over a long period 
owing to the advance in the sterling price of gold. These 
and other influences which might be enumerated have 
imparted ever increasing strength to the upward move- 
ment in public securities, and have begotten a general 
confidence in their continuance. 

Tue Cry or Wo tr. 

From time to time during recent years the upward 
tendency of prices has been momentarily interrupted by 
some unfavourable political developments on the Con- 
tinent. Assassinations of prominent men in this or that 
foreign country have drawn attention to the disturbed 
conditions abroad, while from time to time anxiety with 
regard to the war-like preparations of Germany have 
also occasioned uneasiness concerning the preservation 
of international peace. Markets here, however, have 
grown accustomed to these disturbing developments 
abread, and have increasingly assumed that conditions 
weuld somehow right themselves, or, at all events, that 
we might regard ourselves as separated from these in- 
‘uences. With the unsettled state of Europe, to say 
nothing of the spread of economic nationalism all over the 
world, there have been developments involving not only 
disaster to international trade, but even a menace to the 
preservation of international peace. These developments 
rave been more or less vaguely recognized, but the events 
nearer home represented by the cheapness of money, the 
‘mine in the investment markets, and the moderate im- 
frevement in trade, if they have not actually mono- 
pelized attention, have at all events served to divert a 


(Continued on page 306.) 








A NEW FIXED TRUST: 


SECURITY 


FIRST TRUST 


is now available for the 
investment of sums of £21 
(approx.) and upwards, 
showing a gross annual 


yield 
dividends 


(based 
paid by 


the 
the 


on 


undermentioned compan- 


ies in 
without 


the 


counting 


past year 


any 


capital bonuses), of 


lo 


8 


O 


Through Security First Trust, you may 
spread your investment over the shares or 
stock of the following 23 first-class British 
companies, which are sound dividend 
payers and notable for their very strong 
financial and trading positions. 


Railways. 

London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Co. 

London & North Eastern 
Railway Co. 


Iron, Coal & Steel. 


Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Co., I 


td. 
Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
Land @ Building. 


City of London Real Property 
Co., Ltd. 

London Brick Company & 
Foruers, Led. 

Metropolitan 
poration Led. 


Light, Fuel & Chemicals 


Imperial Chemical Industries 


Housing Cor- 


td. 

Imperial Continental Gas 
Association 

“ Shell” [ransport & 


Trading Co., Led. 


Breweries & Tobacco. 


Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton 
td. 

Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. 
& I.) Ltd. 


Gold Mines. 


Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Led. 

Government Gold Mining 
Areas (Modderfontein) 
Cons., Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep, Led. 


Stores, Foodstuffs @& 
Textiles. 

J. & P: Coats, Ltd: 

International Tea Co.’s 


Stores, Ltd. 
Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 
Tate & Lyle, Led. 


Newspapers. 
Amalgamated Press, Led. 


Daily Mirror Newspapers, 
Led. 


The Trustees for Certificate 
Holders are: 


LLOYDSBANK LIMITED 


who issue to investors the Certi- 
ficates representing ownership of 
sub-units; collect the dividends 
paid by the Companies and dis- 
tribute the resulting income to 
Certificate holders on two regular 
sixemonthly dates, Ist February 
and Ist August, each year. 


Sub-units in the Trust may be bought or sold by Investors 
through their Bankers or any member of a recognised Stock 


Exchange. 


The Managers undertake to repurchase at any 


time any sub-units offered to them, at a price not less than 
the proportionate part of the price obtainable for the under- 
lying securities on the Stock Exchange, London, less the usual 


Stock Exchange charges. 


For full information write, 


telephone, or telegraph for Booklet BH to 


SECURITY TRUST 


MANAGERS LIMITED 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : 
Metrcpolitan 3622 


Telegrams : 
Security, Srock, London 


_— 

— 

— 
Doremua 
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good deal of attention from international affairs and 
their possible ultimate effect upon the situation here. 


Economic NATIONALISM. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the outcome of the 
Abyssinian crisis—and there is still reason to hope that 
actual war may be averted—I cannot help thinking that 
it is well that the attention not only of investors, but of 
the entire community, should be directed to a closer con- 
sideration of international conditions. For, even if we set 
aside for the moment questions of war and peace, is it not 
a fact that until a greater spirit of internationalism takes 
the place of the present extreme economic nationalism we 
have forces constantly at work threatening, if not the 
disturbances of international peace, at all events the 
prevention of any return to that measure of activity 
in international trade, and that increase in international 
prosperity, without which there is little hope for the large 
masses of unemployed in the various countries ? 

‘ . THE PRESENT SITUATION, 

‘Returning now to the immediate apprehensions in 
regard to the Abyssinian crisis, I think it would be true 
to say that while the City has been brought face to face 
with the possibility of a war between Italy and Abyssinia 
there are few who believe that in such a conflict this 
country will become directly involved, Indeed, there 
are a good many who believe that at the last moment, 
when Signor Mussolini has finally considered the un- 
popularity of the Abyssinian war with the entire world, 
the present serious financial position of Italy and the 
solid advantages offered to that country along the lines 
of a peaceful solution of the present matters in dispute, 
he will hesitate before taking the final and irrevocable 
step of open war. Nevertheless, the markets wisely 
enough are now contemplating at least the possibility of 
an Abyssinian war without any direct intervention on 
the part of this country. Parenthetically, I should 
perhaps add that, if there were real apprehensions of 
Great Britain being directly involved. prices in the Stock 
Markets would not be at their present level, even allowing 
for a full recognition of the improvement which has taken 
place in economic conditions in this country! What, 
however, is very clearly recognized is that if a war breaks 
out between Italy and Abyssinia it is likely to be a pro- 








This is no estimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded - 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





longed one, and that throughout the conflict there Will be 
constant apprehensions of some European complicatio 

a situation certainly not favourable to the general outlony 
for public securities, whatever particular benefits migh 
attach to shares of any concerns favourably affected hy. 
war orders and rising prices. ‘ ) 


PossIBLE OPPORTUNITIES, 


Not, of course, that anxiety at the present time wit} 
regard to international affairs should obscure a recognition 
of the many local influences—to which I have already 
referred—favourably affecting the Stock Market outlook 
On the contrary, they should be kept most carefully jj, 
mind because if as the result of the period of political 
apprehensions prices of securities give way, any real 
improvement in the international outlook could be 
regarded as offering an exceptional opportunity fo 
acquiring many Home stocks; due attention, of course 
should always be given not merely to the possibility of a rig. 
in price, but to intrinsic merits. Even, however, in home 
affairs, the prospects of a General Election must not be 
left altogether out of consideration, while I think insuff. 
cient attention is also being given at the moment to the 
threatened trouble in the coal industry. 


Artucur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


RisE IN BANKING DEposirts. 


Just before markets began to be adversely affected by the 
Abyssinian crisis, a fresh impetus was given to the investment 
markets by the disclosure in the monthly return of the 
clearing banks that there had been another great rise in the 
total of banking Deposits to the record figure of £2,019,000,000, 
I am inclined to doubt, however, whether this rise should 
necessarily be regarded as representing a huge addition 
to funds available for investment. The increase was largely 
due to a great expansion in the discount activities of the 
banks, a large increase being shown in the portfolio of Bills, 
In so far as the increased holding of Deposits raises the pro- 
portion of resources which the banks are able to employ in 
loans or securities, the advance is, perhaps, an argument in 
favour of further investment-buying on the part of the banks, 
but the position is rather different from that which arises when 
the growth in banking Deposits is directly due to an increase 
in savings on the part of the community. 
% * * * 


Fitm Prorits. 


The excellent profits secured by the Associated British 
Picture Corporation for the past year exceeded market expec- 
tations. The trading profit showed an increase for the year 
of over £83,000, while the dividend was raised from 6 to 10 per 
cent. Moreover, before paying the dividend, the sum of 
£125,000 was placed to the Reserve for Depreciation and 
£162,806 to the General Reserve, bringing that Fund up to 
£1,000,000. The balance-sheet, too, is a strong one, showing a 
holding of Cash of over £180,000. On the dividend announce- 
ment the 5s. shares rose to about 9s., at which price the present 
yield is a little over 53 per cent. 

* * * * 
CovENT GARDEN PROPERTIES, 

At the recent general meeting of Covent Garden Properties Com- 
pany, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. Philip KE. Hill, had a favour- 
able report to place before the shareholders so far as the income 
and interest on the investments was concerned, for revenues 
from those sources showed an increase of £27,868. On the 
other hand, profits on sales of investments amounted to 
£30,763, being a decrease of £41,857, because the realization 
of investments during the period had been practically 
negligible. Mr. Hill explained, however, that current quota- 
tions for the Company’s holdings were higher than book 
values, while profits on sales of properties were slightly in 
excess of those of the previous year. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Hill stated that in January next it was proposed 
to redeem the outstanding First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
for £1,000,000, and they had under consideration the question 
of asking the Preference shareholders’ permission to convert 
the balance of £500,000 Loan capital into Debenture Stock, 
to be issued as and when required. A survey of the properties, 
the Chairman stated, indicated further substantial increases 
in fixed revenue for some years to come, and the directors were 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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———— 
COMPANY MEETING 





BR isa — 
COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
Co., LTD. 


INCREASING REVENUE 





ue eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Covent Garden 
Properties Company, Ltd., was held Thursday, August 15th, at the 
Hotel Victoria, Lendon, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that the profits for the 
year amounted to £242,039. Income from rents, tolls, and interest 
on investments was £211,277, an increase of £27,868, while the 
profits on sales of investments amounted to £30,763, a decrease 
of £41,857, due to the faet that the realization of investments during 
the period had been practically negligible, although current quo- 
tations for the Company’s holdings were higher than book value. 
Profits on sales of properties were slightly in excess of those of the 


T 


previous year. 

Their revenue from properties continued to increase, but theif 

icv had been to let that take a perfectly natural course and not 
to attempt to expedite it by offering temporary reduction in rents. 
With the increasing prosperity of the country, the present vacancies 
should be filled at satisfactory rentals. During the year they 
had realized approximately £280,000 of freehold ground rents at a 
satisfactory price, and the proceeds had been reinvested to produce 
a larger return. Their investments of approximately £400,000 
consisted almost entirely of shares in property companies, their 
largest holdings being in the Second Covent Garden Property Co., 
Ltd., which was doing well, and in two other property companies, 
and satisfactory returns were being received. 


On January Ist next they proposed to redeem the outstanding 
£1,000,000 First Mortgage Debenture Stock, and they had under 
consideration the question of asking the Preference shareholders’ 
permission to convert the balance of £500,000 loan capital into 
Debenture stock, to be issued as and when required. A survey 
of their properties indicated further substantial increases in their 
fixed revenue for some years to come, and the directors were of 
opinion that a part of that might be reasonably expected in the 
current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, less tax, was 
declared on the Ordinary shares. 





CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING), LIMITED 
CAPITAL REDUCTION SCHEME APPROVED 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), 
Limited, was held on Thursday, August 15th, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, E.C., to consider a Resolution reducing the capital 
of the Company. 

Mr. J. C. Denison-Pender, the Governor, who presided, proposed : 

That the capital of the Company be reduced from £53,700,000 
divided into £23,219,618 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock, 
280,382 54} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 
£20,767,077 74 per cent. Non-Cumulative “‘ A” Ordinary Stock, 
432,923 7$ per cent. Non-Cumulative ‘‘ A’ Ordinary Shares of £1 
each, £8,702,782 ‘“‘ B’’ Ordinary Stock and 297,218 ** B”’ Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each to £47,246,593 divided into £16,766,211 54 per 
eent. Cumulative Preference Stock, 280,382 54 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each, £20,767,077 74 per cent. Non-Cumu- 
lative “* A ’’ Ordinary Stock, 432,923 74 per cent. Non-Cumulative 
“A” Ordinary Shares of £1 each, £8,702,782 ‘“‘B’’ Ordinary 
Stock and 297,218 ‘*B”’ Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and that such 
reduction of capital be effected by cancelling and extinguishing 
altogether £6,453,407 of the 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Stock (being the Preference Stock which the holders have agreed 
to sell to the Company and the Company has agreed to purchase 
conditionally upon the reduction of capital involved in such sale 
and purchase being duly resolved upon and confirmed by the Court) 
together with all dividend accrued thereon and unpaid ; the Com- 
pany paying to the holders of such Stock the capital (namely £1 in 
respect of each £1 Stock) paid up thereon together with interest 
on such capital at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum (less Income 
Tax) from July 31st, 1935, until the last day of the month in which 
the confirmation of the Court is obtained. 

The resolution was duly carried. 





—__ 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, epee, See Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, 





Paid up Capita ... pte ian cae eco ese £ 4,500,000 
Res:rve Fund... Bes ees eee eco ase £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oud ane aie on pars £ 2,000,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
scription is transacted through the numcrous branches of the Ban 
throughcut Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


There is no 
Immunity from 
HALITOSIS 


ALITOSIS (unpleasant breath) 


is no respecter of persons. Men 


are often the worst offenders, but nobody 
can claim immunity. 


Today it is unnecessary, and therefore 
inexcusable, to give offence through 
Halitosis. The use of Listerine Anti- 
septic at least twice a day ensures that 
any trace of Halitosis—suspected or 
unsuspected—is immediate'y removed 
and no cause for embarrassment can 
possibly arise. 


A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 74, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 38 
Standard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, 


LISTERINE Brand ANTISEPTIC 


Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 
Made in England 


























SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief. 





First thing every morning put a drop 
of “‘ Vapex”’ on your handkerchief. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- 
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of opinion that a part of such increase might reasonably be 
expected in the current year. 
* * * * 
CaBLE & WiRELEsS. 

At the extraordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless, 
held last week, the Governor, Mr. Denison-Pender, gave a 
detailed and satisfactory explanation of the course which the 
directors had decided to pursue in forming the Cables Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, as a means for providing the necessary 
funds to purchase the amount of Preference Stock in Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), Limited, offered for sale to the 
company. Mr. Denison-Pender said that it was felt it would 
be preferable to provide the cash required by means of the 
formation of a Trust company rather than by borrowing the 
money or liquidating the investments on the market. 

* * * * 


Tue LATE Sir Bastt BLackeTr. 

I need scarcely say that the sad news of the tragic death of 
Sir Basil Blackett came quite as a shock to the City, where 
there was a very clear recognition of Sir Basil’s exceptional 
abilities. The City has, in particular, a vivid recollection 
and appreciation of the great services which he rendered to 
British finance during the time that he was at the Treasury 
and also to India during the six years that he was Finance 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
of India. Of recent years his activities had been centred 
upon financial undertakings and, at the time of his death, 
in addition to his position as a Director of the Bank of England, 
he was on the boards of a number of prominent undertakings. 
Both in financial and business circles he will be missed by 
reason of his exceptional abilities, but he will also be missed 
and held in affectionate remembrance by a host of private 
friends who esteemed him for his many excellent personal 
qualities. A. W. K. 














A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


A? FREE OF 
(1 TAX 


without risk. 
For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LONDON INVESTMENT AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT, §S., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“T appeal,’ says the Prince of Wales, “to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 


President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.’’ 


2240 


The Service costs each year one million 5/-. 
afford as your share? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tue Ear. oF HARRowBY, Lrt.-Co.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Ilonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


What can you 
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“The Spectator”? Crossword No, ; 


2 
By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the firy 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to he Opene; 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and shoul 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelop, 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be a 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner iy) he 
published in our next issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharge 
on delivery.] : 
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ACROSS 11. ‘‘ This castle hath a pleasant 
1. The dark in strong wind ? -..3 the air 


Nimbly and sweetly recom. 
mends itself 
Unto our gentle senses,” 
12. Wrong opinion. 
13. Female of hare. 
15. A French one before a ten, 
17. Banter. 


8. Did Lilly save ? (anag.). 
14. Bearing acorns. 
16. “Fal: Yea, and so used it 
that, were it here appa- 
rent that thou art ...—” 
Solemn piece of rock ? 
22. This man is chronically ill 
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at heart 18. ** Let us come before his pre. 
24. A double-headed space sence with thanksgiving: 
eit and show ourselves glad in 
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26. ‘‘ Where is... thy brother ? him with . let 
And he said, I know not : 20. Esa - ti in 19. 
Am I my brother's at. roods. a _ 
keeper ?”” 23. _ my way of life 
27. A lonely performer. Is fall’n into the sear, tho 
28. Not in orders. sins yellow wae 
29. Uproar. 25, In 12. 
32. In 15. 30. Vowels. 
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33. Fie, no fuss ! (anag.). 31. Part of a line, 
34. In the above. 
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The dark horse ? 
Muddled _ libel 

one leg. 
White of egg. 
In 1 down. 
rev. Fishy end in France ? 
4 of 26. 
Hidden matters. 
9. rev. The stuffing in padding ? U 
10. Malignant. l 
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The winner of Crossword No. 
7 Shepherds Road, Watford, Herts. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dertal School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 875 bes :which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES are awarded annually, incluuing four 
Open Entrance Scholarships and an Entrance Scholarship open to students vu! the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘ 

ESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for 
research. 

FEES. —MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &. 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Protessor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrang® 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Turner Street, London, F. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent loa 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged a as a line, 
6 insertions ;. 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, ‘Seen 


PERSONAL 
oe 


ARASSED HUSBANDS HABITUALLY HANKER 
for a pipeful of TOM LONG —that grand old rich 


Wc. 








tebacco. 
Ss 
IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use, 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 cen  eaata SALOMONSEN & CO., 


gand 7 Cross Lane, B.C, 
ee 
EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 
g Arlington St.,5.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 

















es 
YANTED.—Copies The Spectator, January 11th, 1935. 
W THE MANAGER, The Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
—— 
OROUGH OF LLANELLY. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARTAN, 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
Chief Librarian at a salary of £300 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £25, to a maximum of £400, 

Age not to exceed 45 years. 

Candidates should have had experience in the working 
and administration of a Public Library, and preferably, 
be Fellows or Associates of the Library Association. 

Knowledge of Welsh Language and literature essential. 

The position is an ‘* Established Post’ under the 
Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1922, and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,” stating age, 
education, experience and qualificetions, accompanied 
by non-returnable copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, may be delivered at my office not later 
than September 10th, 1935. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

HENRY W. SPOWART, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
August 7th, 


Llanelly, 
1935, 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 








NHE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL oa 
| 255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W.5 
provides an efficient ee in delightful surronndings 
ALL SECRETARIA SUBJECTS TAL A 
Six months’ Sener Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application, Frobisher 3642. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 








TRAINING COL- 
Bedford. — Principal, 
Miss Petit. Students 
become teachers of 
extends over 
Medical Gym- 
Cricket, 
annum. — For 


" e. : DFORD PHYSICAL 
Aan ih, 37 Lansdewne Road. 
38 ar seo LD; Vice-Principal, 
are trained in this College to 
gymnastics.» The course of 
3. years and includes Educational 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. through 
Fares, including Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across S or 
Canada and the Pacific 


FROM £58. 
full 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Agents: T, L, DUFF & CO., 


"Ss 


Voyag 


For particulars apply to: 


General 


74% for 26; 


and 10% for 52 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements eaceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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Liverpool, 


Regent Street, 


Birmingham, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all 
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Cuise 


ran. 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


Tarragona, Bar- 
celona, Ville- 
franche, Naples, 
Algiers, Lisbon. 
Naples, Alexan- 
dria, Jaffa, 
Cyprus, Port 
Said, Haifa, 
Beyrout, Rhodes, 
Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon, 

ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE. 
Madeira, Gambia 
(Bathurst), 
Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), 
Teneriffe, Santa 


Cruz de la Palma. 


WINTER 
HGLIDAY 
CRUISE. 


Owira to the great aekaie of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, 


etc., to-— 


London, 
2266.) 


(Whitehall 
Manchester, 





S.W. 1 


ora 
Star 





Miami (for Palm 

Beach), Havana, 153Gns. 

Panama Canal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Mazatlan (for Mexico City), Manzanilla, 
Acapulco, San José (for (Guatemala), La 
Libertad (for San seers Curacag, 

Teneri 





Glasgow, 
Travel Agencies. 


HS ma 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





park, 
entrance or ma 
Domestic Science 


GF. 
' 
grounds, 


Moderate 


lees. 


AWNES SCHOOL, 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. 
woodland 93 acres. 
prepared for usual examinations and for the 


y 
e. 


MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, 
Anglican Sisterhood of Holy 
playing field, 
Particulars from 


AMPTHILL. 


Riding, Swimming. 


Public School on 
Playing fields, 

Girls are 
University 





specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Fees £120-180 p.a. 

Cirencester, Glos. (under 

Trinity, Oxford). Good 

qualificd staff. Usual Exams 


SISTER 





y >) N 


Principal : 


tion 
qualified staff. 


shits. 


Bournemouth, 


nation of the 








22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
er LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 






don, B.C. 4, 


RECOGNIZED ” 


Chairman : 


ys W 0 R fi H. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 
tev. J. D. Jones, CLH., D.D 

Miss D. Bourne, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. 
for Matriculation 


QS HOOL matrons received for training 
' country school. Preparati 


National Council of 


Exeellent health record. 


-IN-CHARGE, 


GIRLS, 


Prepara- 


and University Exams. Fully 

Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 

IHustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
at a first-rate 


Preparation for Housecraft Exami- 


Domestic 


Studies, 


if 


wished Excellent opportunity for gaining good expe- 
rience in management of children and matron’s duty. 
Posts found for capable girls. Premium required.—For 
details write SCHOOL MATRON, c/o J. & J. PATON, 145 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 

YNEXPECTED vacancy in small Domestic Science 
| School will be filled at reduced fee For particulars, 
write D.S.. co J. & J. PaToN, 143 Cannon Street, Lon- 





the 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL = [540 BEDS 

MEDICAL STUDIES. 








YNIVERSITY 
540 BEDS] 
FOR FINAL 


Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist. 1935. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 


Medical Examinations. 
Four Entrance Scholarships are 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
annual value of over £1,000, 
Appointments annually. 
Particulars from the DEAN. University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, W.C.1. 


awarded annually. 
Medals and Prizes to 
Thirty-six Resident 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE.— Arveyes-Villars, 
Vs 4,100 feet. English school for boys 12 to 19. 
Individual education and care. Modern languages. 
Examination coaching. Winter sports. Requests for 
interviews with the Headmaster (J. M.S. Barnard, M.A.) 
in London in September should be addressed to him, ¢ 0 
Messrs. TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, LTD. , Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





Switzerland. 





SCHOLASTIC 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS 
TUTORS FOR ALL 


AGENCIES 


AND 
EXAMS. 





S GIRLS. 
3s 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. t 
The age of the pupil, distriet preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, or Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


_ MISC EL LANEOUS 


J. 














Dic SAVINGS “ON WINTER UNDE 2RWE AR. 
B Thrifty Housewives! Save shillings in the £ by 
purchasing your household's Underwear direct from 
the Makers. This Autumn, lowest prices ever! Send 
postcard for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of lovely ** B-P’’ Underwear, and judge quality and 
price for yourself. Best British workmanship and 
dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mix- 
tures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long- 


lasting, and GUARANTEED AGAINST SHRINKAGE. 
( They wash and wear so well,”’ writes a customer.) 
Complete satisfaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
Service adds months of extra wear. Write to BIKETT & 





PHILLIPS, LTp., Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham. 
a GAL Handwoven Tweed, uihieied Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 


AVE you cuntbiees to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their pl nemncen nts to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should. reach The Spectator’ Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week Discounts 21°) for 6 
insertions, 5°, for 13, 7$°, for 26 and 10° 


Dp a 
H’ *BLATTIS’’ UNION COCK ROAC ny PASTE, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe: extermination guaranteed: from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers..-HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1,6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





You CO KROAC HES ? Then buy 





BETTER LATE 
THAN NEVER........ 


But don’t be too discouraged if your 
Holidays are late this year: GO SOUTH 
FOR THE SUN. 


There is the Basque Coast, to whose 
resorts return tickets at a_ single-fare- 
and-a-third (approx.) can be obtained; 
or if you prefer quietness, The Céte 
Vermeille on the Mediterranean, . with 
similar facilities. 

Then you can reach SPAIN so quickly 
through France and enjoy a holiday in 
one of the most inexpensive countries 
in Europe. 

Full details of fares and 
rail services from: 
THE P.0.-MIDI RAILWAYS OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 
OR ANY TRAVEL AGENCY. 
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= =< == SS 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. ORI FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. a 


_AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Weateliff-on-Sea. 





Mrs. GALL, 
Oxford. 


Typed 1s, thousand words. Type- 


N 38. T 
“ ] writing Office, 47 Broad Street, 


cae on eae & DUPLICATING. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., 


1,000,—ErIc CaRSLEY, 49 Newton Street, 





ae wall 


NAPLES 
ATHENS 
PALESTINE. 





General MSs. 
earbons 2d. per 
Newark, Notts. 





a second income in 
booklet. — REGENT 
Ws. 


TRITE FOR PROFIT,.— Make 
spare time. Send for free EGYPT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, INDIA 
as wy CEYLON 
STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 
JAVA 
BALI 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 
CUBA 
NEW YORK 
SOUTHAMPTON 








CINEMAS 
AC ADEM Y CIrN SE 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2031. 





MA. 





A magnificent globe - en- 
circling voyage of nearly 
thirty thousand miles, visit- 
ing a host of interesting ports 
and places, will be operated 
next winter by the splendid 
new 42,590 ton liner, 


Delightful Friesian Legend, 
“DER SCHIMMELREITER ” 
(The Rider on the White Horse.). 


HUNTING GUESTS. 


HE best of accommodation and every 


(U) 














convenience 














in the heart cf DUHALLOW. Some = rough 
shooting and pike fishing.—Box A622. E M Pp R E S S 
HOTELS AND BO. ARDING HOUSES f BRITAIN 
UNTI BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR : 4 ° 
H a IGNMOL T H. SOUTH DEVON, Biggest ship ever to girdl> the glob>. Large 


airy apartments with outside light and air 
and private bathrooms; spacious public 
rooms decorated by artists cf i iternational 
fame: Olympian swimming pool (also a sun- 


ESTABLISHED 18738. 


Tiooms available in September. Now is the time to bathing pool); regulation Wimbledon-size 
arrange favourable Residential Terms for Autumn and tennis court; squash-racquets court; wide 
Winter, Write PROPRIETOR promenade, sports and sun decks; gym- 


. a nasium ; ballroom, etc. 
aT ish an lee > Lig laths - ee ® 
Turkish and Electric Light Baths First class only. Limited membership. 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : | From Monaco 23rd January, 1936. 
j bed and breakfast, 30s — Particulars, SECKETARY, | Minimum Rate: 422 Gns. 





(including standard shore excursions). 
Write for further particulars, 


CANADIAN 


Victoria 3347. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 


06 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1 


tan ICH SPA 
. BATHS HOTEL 




































Suites 24 new rooms with radiators AA. BAL. 
Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager 
QIN BI RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—} 
4 Crescent ,Tgms.: ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. T 
“7 ARKS SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), 
4Homely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing London, S.W.1. _103. Leadenhall Street, 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112 London, E.C.3. or Local Agents Everywhere. 
\ ATLOCK SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest | — naa aaa fii eee 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- Ww \NTED TO PURC HAS E 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per | —————— —— ESS I GLa 
day Illus. Prospectus free Tw » Resident Physicians YOLD, DI \MONDS LV ER -—Record High Prices 
a iii ea tains, Aelia ma 3 aid for Old Gold (£7 Is. 0z.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
peas duces ' Sen | Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold) Dentures, Coins: also 
RES URSE “nalist our : ; 
| EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. | SeWwELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 


Silver, Shetheld Plate, &e. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at once.—- BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Broo k St.), London, bi IE (Mayfi tir 0651.) 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
LTD 
GEORG 


PEOPLES’ ASSOCIATION, | 





P.R.H.A 


STREET, W.1 —— “ELLERMAN’S | 


< RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country r HAI 3 
' quarters, situated in the Joveliest part of Surrey 


LTpD., ST E's HOUSE, 














Apply for List tating requirements, to “SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings E APSO mu Road, Guildford LI Pa E Ss 
\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LOD ve 1 St 
George's Square, S.W.1 Room and eakfast, 
Ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only ds ea ). With 
inner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 


Leaves 






TOWN & COUNTRY 
Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


UNDERWOOD, 


Liverpool - Oct. 12 
Marseilles - Oct. 19 


Proceeding direct to 


KARACHI 


thence to 


aT: 
on BOMBAY 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX due NOV 
ue . 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES a 
Estate Ots Phree Bridves, Sussex followed by the “CITY OF SIMLA from Liverpool 
a4 , : ce ha ‘ OCT. 24. Marseilles OCT. 31 for Bombay and Karachi. 
singe spose a ete-tise Steamers designed and equipped for tre pical service. 
"lee quote he yectato: 
acourilece sich spide No inside rocms. 
¥ : : wie ea nT a ae Spacious promenade decks and public apartinents, 


Special arrangements for families 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & I arrangements for families, 
REIGATE Pitattneican gag eater nin 
Oxted 240: FARE FROM £37 


Reigate 938.) 
| 
bs - | For full particulars apply 
CARD & CO.! 104-106 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Vor Properties of eve | TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 
75 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX | es RO N+ 





noaks 1147-8 


(Telephone Seve 
Dd. 


FP. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, 


ru de scription mn 


SPEAIGHT anv Sons, Ltp., 98 
No. 99 Gower Sti 


lane, I Fcnion. 
Wc. | ; 


and 99 Fetter 
London, 





Printed in Great Britain by W. 


ect, 


1d published by 
25, 1935, 


Mi“ KIE’'S 
4 PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 


Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted 
each round tin. 


segments. Fou: 
By inland yost, 8s. Forei 
on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 


layers fg 
an postages 














108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 
Pershore Egg Plums.—12 Ib. 5s. tid., 24 jp 
10s, 6d., 48 Ib, 21s. 6d. Carriage paid. Empties free, 
ai E. STAN TON, 5 Swan Terrace, Evesham , 





as supplied 
four 1-Ib, 






peas doe JAM, delicious, Home-Made, 
Regimer al Messes; also Strawberry ; 








Jars, 5s. ; rriage paid; reduction dozens.—Hinp, 
KIMBERLEY, St. Ann’s Chapel, Cornwall. 
YHETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy. in 


‘ quarters, at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 114, 
per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. per Ib, for sides and whole 
careasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays.—T. M. AbIr & Sons 
Voe, Shetland. ‘ 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


MANAGER will be pleased to send 
desiring them the names of hotels—or 
in any part of Great Britain and Treland 


HE TRAVEL 
to readers 
private hotels 








from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 

give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 

have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 

feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniza 

them. Where more than one hotel in any rity is men- 

tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, a 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. re 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON- A.—GRANVILLE, 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 


BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 

~-ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 


CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 

CHRISTCHURCH.--KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—VPWLLYCHROCHAN, 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

STRATHEARN HYDRO 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENE 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
FELIXSTOWE. 
FILEY (Yorks). 


F. AL MOUTH. 
MELROSE. 
LINKEIELD. 





FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.-MORB’s, India Stre¢ 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELK AN, 


(Perths). FORTINGA LL. 


HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 
QUEEN 
HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Poerths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.— KESWICK. 


KINLOGH RANNOCH (Perths).- LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD. RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—-LOCH 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W.1. 
-—DE VERE, aoe we. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St., W.C.1 
—UNITED ‘SERVICES. 98,102 Cromw 

Ra. 3. W7. 

MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER. BOWDEN HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 
MUNDESLEY. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). 


AWE, 


ARMs. 
MANOR 
GRAND HOTEL. 
GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
WESTERN 

HOTEL. 


HOUSE. 


OBAN.— GREAT 
STATION 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). 
PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC - 
PORTREE (Isle of Skve).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE x VIC K BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.--GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). bk. 
SELBY (Yorks)..- LONDESBOROUGH 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). 
SIDMOUTH... BELM¢ 
SKYE (sScotland).—-F LODIG ARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— HESK ETH PARK HYDRO Hotert 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire),- BEN WYVI- 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough ¢ ommon, BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (statts.).—CAST 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteis gnton).. HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAUFOR' 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COU RT 
—PALACE 


ROSETOR., 
LL. 
eee THAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’s PARK 


OVERSTRAND. 


ARMS. 
AWKSTONE VK., Weston. 
NT. 


PRIVATE, 





ROSLIN HA 


fuk Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 





THE S 


~: 





